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THE ANTI-OPIUM RESOLUTION IN PARLIAMENT. 


PARLIAMENT has at last condemned the opium trade with 
China. The resolution offered by Sir J. Pease, characterizing 
this traffic as immoral, and recommending its extinction, is 
some relief to the world’s outraged sentiments of justice and 
morality. The measure passed by a majority of 30. The vote 
was 190 to 160. Thus far, however, it has not been followed 
up by further measures; and the government probably hopes 
that English conscience will be satisfied with a resolution, and 
go to sleep. But the movement is in the hands of men who do 
not go to sleep over their work. The resolution is one point 
gained, and a great encouragement to future and more earnest 
action. The government is disturbed by this resolution. It is 
placed on the defensive. 

An article in the “ Nineteenth Century ” for June, 1891, states 
the argument of the friends of the infamous traffic. It is writ- 
ten by Sir James Fitz-James Stephen, who evidently regards 
himself as unanswerable. He sneers at the resolution, as hav- 
ing cancelled itself by its being passed with the omission of cer- 
tain forms; and ridicules it as setting a ‘“‘ weakness of the na- 
tional character in its strongest possible light.” ‘ If effect were 
to be given to it, it would strike what, if not a fatal, would at 
least be an unspeakably serious blow at the whole future of the 
British government in India. It is recommended to reduce, by 
20 per cent., the income of the whole empire!” He calls the 
measure “ revolutionary,” and “ scandalous.” To tax India for 
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the £5,500,000 deficit would go far towards causing bank- 
ruptcy. 

This, then, is the confessed result of a century of British rule 
in India. With a population of 250 millions, and with a vast 
territory, having the richest soils, the finest climates, and noble 
rivers, the exacting of a sixpence per head, or a little more, 
would cause bankruptcy and revolution. It is an Englishman’s 
view of his own empire. The empire, or the Englishman, 
must be on the verge of giddiness. A change in the tax would 
imperil the empire. Justice and humanity must not appear in 
court against shillings and pence. A wrong must not be 
righted, because it would cost too much. A. variation of a few 
millions of pounds would upset the British government on the 
Ganges. India is already taxed to the last penny. 

All this is held up in terrorem, to frighten voters. The im- 
mediate and forcible stoppage of the opium culture in India 
might cause a temporary inconvenience. But the 700,000 acres 
of choice land, now given to the poppy, could be far more prof- 
itably devoted to food culture; and the destructive famines of 
India, which are now a standing demonstration of the economi- 
cal unwisdom and inefficiency of the British government, would 
cease to exist. Besides, it has been conclusively shown, by Eng- 
lishmen of long acquaintance with India, that, in addition to 
food crops, tea, sugar, and quinine are three profitable products 
that could be substituted for the poppy, to any extent. The 
proposal is simply to substitute profitable crops for poison 
crops. 

The British government is now doing all it can to impoverish 
a great empire. It is blindly ruining its great customer. A 
magnificent future commerce with 400,000,000 of industrious 
people is coolly sacrificed for a present gain by a commerce 
which carries poverty and death wherever it enters. This is the 
blackest page of English history. 

But Sir James Fitz-James Stephen is not satisfied with this 
view of a financial necessity, which he has so overstated. He 
must reply to the charge, “ that opium smoking injures the mor- 
als of the Chinese and of others.” He thinks to make the de- 
fense easy by misstating the charge. It is not, first of all, 
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that it injures the morals. It is that it begins by destroying the 
physical constitution, and finally reaches the moral, as we shall 
clearly show. He contents himself with asserting that the evil 
is, first, enormously exaggerated ; and secondly, that it is done 
by the natives themselves, and must be redressed by their own 
abstinence. He has many random statements, and worn-out 
arguments of the rum trade; but mainly, he relies upon these 
two. It does not do much hurt; and, if it does, it is not our 
business, it is theirs. 

In order to establish his first point, that the evil is greatly 
exaggerated, he brings forward three witnesses; one of whom 
testifies against him, and the other two make statements that 
are wholly worthless. Grant Duff said, in Parliament, that he 
had often seen the drug used, but, “in a great majority of cases, 
it had not been immoderately indulged in.” Mr. Balfour says, 
that opium, like any other narcotic or stimulant, is liable to 
abuse; and, as being more seductive than other stimulants, 
perhaps rather more so. And the assistant opium inspector at 
Benares says, “ With respect to the abuse of the drug in the 
mass of the people, I must affirm that no injurious results are 
visible.” 

Is this the whole of the case? Was Sir James honest in so 
presenting it? Over against these witnesses, such as they are, 
let us hear Sir John Smale, for twenty years chief justice of 
Hong Kong. Before the Social Science Association, he de- 
clared that ‘ that trade which we forced upon China had spread 
abroad unmitigated evils among the masses of the Chinese ; had 
seandalized the good among the mandarins, and had demor- 
alized the bad among them.” 

S. Wells Williams, in his “ Middle Kingdom,” says: ‘ The 
evils suffered, and the crimes committed, by the desperate vic- 
tims of the opium pipe, are dreadful and multiplied. Theft. 
arson, murder, and suicide are perpetrated, in order to obtain 
or escape its effects.” 

Sir Charles Forbes, an old Indian officer, declares that “ for 
fascinating seductiveness, immeasurable agony, and appalling 
ruin, the world has not seen its parallel.” 

Dr. Thorburn, a missionary of long experience, entered an 
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opium “joint,” to speak upon the evils of the habit. The 
smokers readily assented. ‘ Yes,” said one, “it brings us all 
to poverty, and then makes us thieves and swindlers. We can- 
not do without opium, and we cannot get enough of it; and, in 
order to get it, we will steal, or do anything. We all become 
poor; we lose everything, and are ruined.” Perhaps Sir James 
Fitz-James may admit that, if all this be true, the opium habit 
may injure the morals of the Chinese. 

Dr. Osgood, physician of the Opium Asylum in Foochow, 
says, “ Having treated over 1,100 cases, I hope I shall not be 
accused of egotism or cant, when I write that, in my opinion, 
the use of opium is an unmitigated curse.” 

In accord with all the above, we might array the testimony 
of missionaries of every local mission in China and India; of 
Roman Catholic missionaries; of many distinguished bishops 
of the Anglican church; and of many distinguished officers of 
the British government in India. It is testimony that is over- 
whelming. It comes from persons of various professions and 
and of various nations. It cannot be set aside by the uncertain 
testimony of two or three questionable witnesses. 

We will offer one more, which Sir James Stephen cannot 
ignore, or set aside with a sneer. 

In October, 1881, at a meeting convened by the Lord Mayor 
of London, at the Mansion House, some resolutions were passed, 
of which the following is the first: “That, in the opinion of 
this meeting, the opium trade, as now carried on between India 
and China, is opposed alike to Christian and international mo- 
rality, and to the commercial interests of the country.” The 
petition accompanying these resolutions was signed by more 
than three hundred of the distinguished men of England, of all 
religions and professions. The three first names are, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Manning, and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. Of the other signers, some had been residents in 
India or China, or had been intimately connected with Oriental 
affairs. This famed Memorial was carried by a committee, of 
which Lord Shaftesbury was one, to the office of the Premier. 
But the committee was refused an audience by Mr. Gladstone, 
on the plea of the pressure of business! Mr. Gladstone had 
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defended the opium revenue against Sir Wilfred Lawson, in 
1870; and now, although he had, when out of office, denounced 
the opium war as the most atrocious that had ever been waged, 
yet, as Prime Minister, there were strong financial reasons that 
governed his conduct ; and for him there was no higher law on 
this subject. 

The second line of defense is quite as untenable as the first ; 
that the Chinese alone are responsible, and that they must re- 
form themselves. 

No fact is better known to the public, both in England and 
America, than the noble and persistent efforts of the Chinese 
government, and of Chinese patriots, to guard their people 
against the dangers of the opium habit. In this they had been 
for many years wonderfully successful. They were alive to 
the danger. They knew its insidious character ; and that every 
one who formed the habit was changed by it into a worthless 
and disgusting wretch. 

When the East India Company commenced the trade, in 
1773, it had to be smuggled into the kingdom. In 1781, War- 
ren Hastings sent two armed vessels, with opium, to China, and 
thus initiated the aggression that has become a river of ruin to 
a great people. 

The trade thus begun by British cannon, increased with such 
rapidity as to alarm the Chinese government; and its active 
measures of repression led to the opium wars. The govern- 
ment, after suffering bloody defeats, and the destruction of its 
glorious summer palaces, with their accumulated treasures, was 
compelled to pay England $6,000,000 for the opium it had 
destroyed, and $15,000,000 for the expenses of the war. The 
property destroyed by the highly civilized armies of England 
and France amounted to hundreds of millions. 

At the Chefoo convention of 1876, the English minister, Sir 
Thomas Wade, agreed that the Chinese should raise the tariff 
one half, on condition that certain additional ports should be 
opened, and that Englishmen should be permitted to travel 
everywhere in China, and should be protected by the authori- 
ties. 

The Chinese have kept their part of the compact; but the 
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British government refused to ratify it on account of the tariff. 
England holds China to her injurious agreement; and opium 
emissaries travel all over China, introducing the drug where it 
had never been known, and spreading the curse with amazing 
rapidity. The British navy guards the trade. 

What international outrage could exceed this? Is it strange 
that Englishmen should be called “foreign devils,’ and the 
name and the hate transferred to all foreigners ? 

Failing in arms, China has resorted to other and able diplo- 
matic efforts to abate the threatened ruin. Remonstrances have 
been presented, by mandarins, to English ambassadors in 
China. Some of these have been ably and clearly written, point- 
ing out the poverty, ruin, and crime resulting from the use of 
the drug; and praying the ambassador to use his influence 
with his government to cease from imposing this ruin upon the 
people. One of these papers, addressed by the mandarin 
Tsung La Yamen, was presented to Mr. Gladstone by the depu- 
tation just mentioned that was denied an audience. 

The use of opium has not only been condemned by the Chi- 
nese government, but by all the more intelligent of the Chinese 
people. English and American missionaries have repeatedly 
testified that all Chinese, not affected by the habit, condemn 
it in the strongest terms. Dr. Osgood of the Opium Asylum 
at Foochow affirms that he never heard a Chinaman defend 
opium smoking. On the contrary, memorials have been pre- 
sented to the Emperor, declaring “that opium is a poisonous 
drug brought from foreign countries: and, when the poison 
takes effect, the habit becomes fixed, and the sleeping smokers 
become like corpses, lean and haggard as demons. It exhausts 
the animal spirits; impedes the regular performance of busi- 
ness ; wastes the flesh and the blood; dissipates every kind of 
property ; renders the person ill-favored ; promotes obscenity ; 
discloses secrets; violates the laws, and destroys life.” 

Another Chinese authority declares it a “ fearful desolating 
pestilence, pervading all classes of people, wasting their prop- 
erty, enfeebling their mental faculties, ruining their bodies, and 
shortening their lives.” 

These are samples of the testimony given by the Chinese in 
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thousands of cases; given to their own government, and to 
foreigners, with the utmost freedom and sincerity. As a people 
the Chinese are patriotic ; and they deplore the disastrous evils 
which this English drug is bringing in among them. Both offi- 
cials and unofficials persistently accuse the English govern- 
ment of being the sole author of the present destructive scourge. 
The Chinese attempt at prohibition was made abortive by a 
most ruinous and shameful war. Sir James Fitz-James Ste- 
phen’s self-respect should have restrained him from making the 
assertion, that “ there can be no difficulty in preventing, or, at 
least, in regulating and restricting the sale of opium.” The 
Chinese government proposed to do this by taxing it heavily, 
and made a treaty with Sir Thomas Wade to that end. Eng- 
land rejected that part of the treaty, but forced the Chinese to 
keep the other part, granting access of Englishmen to the whole 
empire. Nothing that Russia has done, in this century, equals 
this in cold and selfish cruelty. England’s action has sent squa- 
lor and crime into thousands and tens of thousands of Chinese 
families, for the purpose of securing a little present gain! And 
this crime was aided by even the Gladstone government. 

One part of this awful history is not referred to by Mr. 
Stephen. It is the strange and unaccountable rapidity with 
which the opium habit has spread over China. A hundred 
years ago, it was known only asa drug. The missionaries of 
the Inland Mission declare that thirty years ago opium smok- 
ing was unknown in all those regions. They justify Sir Charles 
Forbes’s description, that “for fascinating seductiveness, im- 
measurable agony, and appalling ruin, the world has not seen its 
equal.” The Encyclopedia Britannica considers it probable that 
opium smoking (1883) has reached one fourth to three tenths 
of the population of 400,000,000 in China. It is still rushing 
on, to the general impoverishment and demoralization of that 
great empire. Many observers declare its ultimate results to be 
far worse than all the evils effected by alcohol. 

If one hundred millions are now involved in this fascinating 
seductiveness, the prospects of the empire are gloomy enough. 
This ruin is all the work of England. Let the Prince of Wales 
consider China and comfort himself at baccarat! But remem- 
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ber, “The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind ex- 
ceeding small.” 

We, as Americans, have a closer relation to this question than 
that of sympathy with the wrongs and sufferings of the Chinese. 
The curse has traveled across the Pacific to San Francisco and 
many other cities. Wherever the Chinese go, they have their 
“joints” for smoking opium. Sir James Fitz-James says, “ it 
is reported there are a million opium smokers in the United 
States.” This may be a great exaggeration; but experienced 
physicians assure us that, in all our cities, there is an alarming 
resort to this fascinating and destructive drug. It enters una- 
wares. It binds its victim, paralyzes his will, and makes him a 
vessel fitted for destruction, before he knows his danger. The 
numberless suicides and robberies to which the final despair 
leads warn us of the character of the foe. 

The Englishman counsels government “not to make war 
again upon the strong and lasting feelings of mankind.” What 
China demands is, that England shall not force upon her a com- 
merce that is destructive to her very life. And what every 
Christian and every patriot must demand of our government is, 
that swift penalties shall be visited upon those who are offering 
the insidious temptation to the seekers of pleasure in our own 
cities. 

Cyrus Hamuin. 


Lexington, Mass. 
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VAMPIRE LITERATURE. 


Nort long ago a very fashionably attired young woman called 
at the office of the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice and asked to see the writer. She wanted to know if it 
was against the law to publish a “spicy book.” I looked at 
her in amazement, as she was young, of slight form and very 
intelligent appearance, when, with perfect sang froid, she in- 
formed me that she was an actress and had written a “ pe- 
euliar book,” which she unblushingly described, to bring her 
name prominently before the public. She had taken her man- 
useript to a publisher, who, after looking it over, had advised 
her to submit it to our society. She then inquired if I would 
promise not to touch the book if she could secure a publisher 
for it. 

Being informed that such a book would surely be seized if 
published, she wished to know if she could not pay us not to 
attack the book if published as she had prepared it! Pains 
were taken to inform her of the various decisions of the courts 
of England and this country, and she was advised, with great 
minuteness, of the law and its bearings upon such publications. 
Receiving a very emphatic negative to her delicate proposition 
that she should pay some money not to have her book attacked, 
she next asked whether, if she should change the book so as to 
make it conform to the law, we would not “ attack it just a lit- 
tle,” and seize a few copies if she paid us for doing so, so as 
to attract attention to her book and get the newspapers to 
notice it. This proposition brought only another disappoint- 
ment to her hopes. She said she did not care about any odium 
from publishing the book; the only thing she was anxious 
about was that we should promise not to arrest her, as she did 
not want to be arrested and locked up. 

It was suggested to her that she had better submit her man- 
uscript for examination. She said that she would, only she 
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was afraid it was so bad that we would destroy it. We assured 
her that if her manuscript was of a doubtful character we 
would submit it to the district attorney for his opinion, and be 
bound by that opinion. She finally left, expressing sorrow and 
regret that she had come to our office, as now she would not 
dare publish her book, as she had set her heart upon doing. 

It was both sad and ludicrous to hear this fair young woman 
pleading to be allowed to publish her obscene book in order 
to advertise her name and lift it into prominence before the 
public. Her motives as avowed are typical of a certain class 
of modern writers who place the sensuous products of their 
minds before the public for fame and pay. Money and a large 
advertisement of their names before the public as authors are 
all the reward that many writers ask for prostituting their 
genius and talents to base purposes. There seem to be a crim- 
inal indifference and recklessness on the part of many writers 
and publishers as to what results flow from the dissemination 
of their leprous products. 

The first thing after an author has written a book of ques- 
tionable character is to secure some reputable publisher or 
bookseller to handle and push it. The next step towards the 
realization of his desire for fame and gain is to have the book 
roundly attacked because of its evil tendencies by the daily 
and weekly papers and periodicals. The New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice long ago learned that to attack a 
book or paper, and not carry through the prosecution to suc- 
cess in the courts, was to secure a quasi-indorsement by the 
courts and a large amount of free advertising for the offensive 
matter. Our plan has always been to discover the author and 
publisher, and secretly strike a blow at the fountain-head by 
seizing the publication and plates and arresting the publisher 
and author. 

The care taken by the society in the preparation of cases 
may be illustrated by the results for the past three years. Dur- 
ing 1888, of 103 cases brought to trial 101 were convicted. 
In 1889, out of 127 cases brought to trial 125 were convicted ; 
while during 1890 we had 155 convictions out of 156 cases. 
This record speaks well for our district attorneys, as well as for 
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the preparation of these cases. This society has always aimed 
to reach authors and publishers, and not merely venders. This 
is illustrated by the fact that out of 227 different books pub- 
lished in this country, the stereotypes and electroplates, wood- 
cuts and steel and copperplate engravings for printing and 
illustrating 225 have been seized and destroyed; while the 
plates for the other two books were destroyed by the publisher 
for fear we would secure them and prosecute him. 

It is both lamentable and disheartening, just as the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice has practically sup- 
pressed the grosser books and pictures which for years have 
cursed this country, that we should have an epidemic of lewd- 
ness through the channels of light literature. There is at pres- 
ent a strong competition among writers and publishers of cheap 
books and papers to see which one can excel the others in 
unclean stories. 

The object and ambition of many writers seem to be to 
show how they can evade the law and yet publish stories of 
a suggestive and criminal character. The basest representa- 
tives of profligacy and unhallowed living are made the subjects 
for leading characters in many novels published at the present 
day. Many news-stands are no longer either safe or respecta- 
ble places for children and youth to visit or purchase books at. 
Many of the publications are of such a character that they are 
sufficient when seen in the hands of any girl to blast her good 
name and reputation. <A respectable person scarcely knows 
what novel to select from the numerous products offered by the 
newsdealers, and many books publicly offered for sale no de- 
cent person would be seen carrying in his or her hands upon a 
public conveyance. 

Nearly one third of the entire people of the United States 
are twenty-one years of age or under. This means that up- 
wards of twenty millions of youth and children are in the plas- 
tic or receptive state, open to every insidious teacher, and sub- 
ject to every bad influence, — a period of life when character is 
forming and is most easily moulded. 

Nor must we forget that the children of to-day are not only 
to be the men and women of to-morrow, but also the parents of 
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a still more future generation. This nation’s highest interests 
to-day centre in these millions of youth and children. Religion 
and morality are the only safe foundations for a nation’s future 
prosperity and security. Any other foundations will crumble 
before the encroachments of vicious propensities and criminal 
avarice. By cursing the youth of to-day we heavily discount 
the prosperity of the future of this nation, and endanger the 
permanency of our national institutions. Immoral writers and 
publishers are conspirators against the nation’s highest hopes 
Sor the future. 

Such authors may coin money from their publications; they 
may attain popular positions before the public; but as sure as 
the night follows the day, so sure must this nation’s harvest 
from this seed-sowing of popularized nastiness be corrupt lives 
and blotches upon the face of society. These authors may 
evade the laws of the land, but they cannot evade the natural 
consequences that are sure to flow from the dissemination of 
their vile publications. 

The secular press, by the sickening details of loathsome and 
reeking crimes, is invading our homes with matters which blast 
the finer sensibilities and spread the pestilential seeds of crime 
and vice. Distilled from the daily papers, come the weekly 
illustrated papers of crime, which flaunt their degrading influ- 
ences from news-stands and shop windows, to the detriment of 
the morals of our boys and girls. 

The tendency to scoff at religion, to rail at moral reform ; 
the practice of emphasizing infidel and blasphemous lectures 
and subjects by full reports; and the advertisements of “ per- 
sonal” and “ quack” medical notices and books, all are exert- 
ing a silent influence in the wrong direction. While they 
destroy respect for holy things, they breed also a disregard for 
those higher and nobler qualities of mind which make for 
good. 

Then, again, we have the “ boy-and-girl story papers,” the 
“nickel” and “dime novels,” and so-called “ monthly libra- 
ries” of cheap literature. Many of these are revealers of crim- 
inal secrets, instructors in the science of crime. Crime is glori- 
fied. The leading character in many of these stories is a 
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criminal, who succeeds in winning a fortune for himself by set- 
ting at defiance the laws of the land. Morality and virtue 
are treated as things to be despised, while reckless living is 
made the means of rapid transit from poverty to affluence. 

Our newspapers are constantly filled with accounts of the 
victims of “dime novels” or “ blood-and-thunder” story pa- 
pers. To show something of the enormous amount of this kind 
of criminal literature, we may cite the fact that six tons’ weight 
of books and plates was seized by this society in a single office 
of one of these criminal story-paper publishers. 

It was not long ago that, in Westchester County, three lads, 
crazed by these stories of crime, under a fourteen-year-old leader, 
presented a loaded revolver at the head of a gentleman upon the 
public street and demanded “ your money or your life.” 

A few years ago we arrested a young man at Newburgh, N.Y., 
who, hearing that the officers of the law were after him, had 
armed himself with a bowie-knife. When asked what he had 
that for, he replied: “I heard you were after me, and so I 
fixed myself.” The next day he and his young associate, after 
being locked up in a cell over night, confessed that they were 
victims of these “ boy-and-girl” story papers. Both had been 
expelled from an institution of learning for insubordination and 
disorder. 

A youth in one of our Western States, under fourteen years 
of age, was recently hanged by a mob of citizens for having, in 
his mad craze to be famous like the boys in the stories he had 
been reading, shot three men. 

A few months ago a lad about thirteen was arraigned in the 
Tombs Police Court, in New York, for shooting a boy about his 
own age. The evidence disclosed the fact that some boys had 
been gambling ; that a dispute arose over a pencil, during which 
one of the boys told this young desperado that he “lied ;” 
whereupon, after the manner of the hero of a story, the young 
gambler arose from his seat at the gaming-table, drew his _re- 
volver, saying, “Johnnie, that’s got to be wiped out with 
blood,” and shot his little companion down. 

The newspapers recently contained an account of a gang of 
boys, all under fourteen, who had bound themselves together 
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under solemn pledge and oath as a band of bandits, and in sol- 
emn conclave an order had been issued that each boy should 
slay his own mother. One young lad started to practice on a 
servant girl before attacking his mother, and was arrested for 
assault, and the details of the conspiracy were thus discovered. 

There is still another class of books which are to-day ap- 
pearing in great numbers, comparatively speaking, which reflect 
no honor on those who make them a source of personal profit 
and gain. Many publishers seem to have searched the archives 
of foreign libraries for erotic books, classics, standard litera- 
ture, suppressed editions of notoriously vile writers of old, and 
these are translated, or obscene selections taken from them, and 
bound up in cheap sensational shape, and placed in indiscrim- 
inate circulation with a wanton desire to make money from the 
sale thereof, utterly regardless of the degrading effect of the 
matter thus reduced from literary purposes to sensational cir- 
culation. 

Garbage smells none the less rank and offensive because de- 
posited in a marble fount ora gold or silver urn. So these 
foul stories and unclean tales of ancient writers find no justifi- 
cation in the moral world simply because clothed in smooth 
verse or choice rhetoric. Decaying matter breeds disease, 
whether confined in costly receptacles or ash-barrels. So this 
wretched tainted matter, stolen from ancient writers, which is 
made to appeal to the depraved taste, is equally deadly in its 
polluting effects ; indeed, it is in some respects worse, for coarse 
words shock and disgust, while the smooth flow of genius and 
talent thus prostituted more easily deludes and captivates the 
fancy and engages attention. 

There is a mistaken idea which largely prevails, that any- 
thing, no matter how corrupting and indecent it may be, which 
appears in classical or standard literature, may be disseminated 
indiscriminately. Classical and standard literature is designed 
for literary men and for literary purposes. When of an ob- 
scene nature, such books are properly restricted in every well- 
regulated public library, and should be kept from general cir- 
culation and confined to literary purposes, precisely the same 
as standard medical works, containing anatomical plates, are 
restricted in their sale to physicians and medical students. 
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These cheap, garbled translations, with additional matter 
added to quicken the sale, are of no earthly value to any lit- 
erary or professional person; they are “ quack” literary pub- 
lications, and are of no importance except to promote the greed 
for gain of the man who publishes them in this form. There 
is no sound principle to justify the parading of such ancient 
indecencies in literature before the rising generation ; and the- 
bookseller, whether on Broadway, Fifth Avenue, Fourteenth, 
or Twenty-third Street, or in the lowest slums of the city, 
should be dealt with like any other dealer in disreputable and 
immoral works. To call these cheap, garbled translations 
“ elassics,” and to make no distinction between the original and 
these bastard publications, is an insult to modern intelligence. 

Again, medical books, with plates showing the anatomy of the 
human body, are misappropriated to illustrate pamphlets which 
are made the advertising medium of some quack medical insti- 
tution or quack doctor; these last, sent out indiscriminately 
through the mails of the United States, going into the homes of 
the land in unsealed packages, liable to be opened by any class 
in the community, are an outrage upon the family and an insult 
to every person to whom they are sent. 

It seems strange that men of intelligence and literary culture 
should fail to make the distinction between legitimate classical 
standard literature, or medical works restricted to their proper 
and legitimate purposes, and these cheap and garbled publica- 
tions and translations when sold indiscriminately and in such a 
way as to be liable to fall under the notice and attention of those 
for whom such publications are neither fitted nor designed. The 
popular idea concerning this class of books, no matter how vile 
or how indiscriminately circulated, is that the vender or publisher 
cannot be interfered with by the law. Such is not the law, how- 
ever. 

Another popular delusion is that, if a writer claims not to 
intend to harm others, he cannot be interfered with; that an 
artist may set up for himself a certain ideal or standard of mo- 
rality ; that he may undertake to expose vice, and by so doing 
may make pictures that are shocking to modesty and offensive 
to decency, but that as long as his motive is commendable his 
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pictures cannot be condemned. Again, it is maintained that, if 
it does not appear that the motive or intent of the vender or 
writer of a book is bad, then the matter is not to be considered 
in any other light than as intended by the writer or vender 
thereof. Many good lawyers have contended in court that we 
must show the “ guilty intent’’ of the person accused in order 
to make out a case of “selling an obscene book or picture.” 

It seems exceedingly fitting just at this time, when there are 
so many of these cheap novels and abortive attempts at repro- 
ducing translations from standard and other literary works, that 
we should consider not only the effects of this sensual matter 
upon the twenty millions of youth in this country, but also the 
legal principles which govern this very important subject. 

Classical, standard, literary, and medical works are all indict- 
able if sold in such a manner as to reach and corrupt the young 
and inexperienced. The principles of common law which have 
prevailed for more than a century and a half are tersely laid 
down in a celebrated case decided in 1727 in the King’s Bench 
Court in England, in Rex v. Curl, to wit : — 


Peace includes good order and government, and that peace may be 
broken in many instances without an actual force, to wit: 

I. If it be an act against the constitution and civil government. 

II. If it be against religion. 

III. If it be against morality. 


This principle was affirmed in 1815 in the great leading case of 
Commonwealth v. Sharpless et al. in Pennsylvania, — the de- 
fendant being indicted for exhibiting an obscene work of art, a 
painting, — where it was again held that 


what tended to corrupt society is a breach of the peace, and punish- 
able by indictment. . . . Hence it follows that any offense may be 
punished, if in its nature and by its example it tends to the corruption 
of morals, although it be not committed in public. (2 Serg. & Rawle, 
102.) 


These principles have been affirmed and reaffirmed for more 
than a century and a half by all the higher courts in England 
and America. 


The leading case against the sale of obscene books in this 
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century is that of the Queen v. Hicklin, tried in Queen’s Bench 
Court, England, before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and a full 
bench in 1867. Hicklin was charged with the sale of a book 
which the prosecution admitted and conceded was written in the 
interest of the Protestant religion, and sold by Hicklin from a 
good motive, to expose, as he claimed, the errors of the Roman 
Catholie Church concerning the evils of the confessional. Hick- 
lin made no profit, but sold the book at cost, as a member of an 
anti-Romanist society. Mr. Kydd, a learned barrister, appeared 
for Hicklin. He did what many a lawyer in this country has 
attempted to do — offered the substance of other and standard 
works as justification, on the ground that the matter under in- 
dictment was not worse than matters existing in other works 
which are tolerated. The Lord Chief Justice said : — 


I think the test of obscenity is this: whether the tendency of the 
matter charged as obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose 
minds are open to such immoral influences, and into whose hands a 
publication of this sort may fall. 


This test of obscenity has been adopted and affirmed in every 
case of importance tried since upon both continents, until it is 
now the settled test for a jury. It was a few years afterwards 
applied in this country in the most celebrated case ever tried in 
the United States courts regarding the sending of obscene mat- 
ters through the mail. Judge Benedict, in charging the jury, 
after citing the above test, added : — 


Now, gentlemen, I have given you the test; it is not a question of 
whether it would corrupt the morals, tend to deprave your minds or 
the minds of every person ; it is a question whether it tends to deprave 
the minds of those open to such influences, and into whose hands a 
publication of this character might come. It is within the law if it 
would suggest impure and libidinous thoughts in the young and inex- 


perienced. (U.S. v. Bennett.) 


There is also a unanimity in the decisions of the courts in 
England and the United States upon the impropriety and unlaw- 
fulness of offering for indiscriminate circulation in popular form 
medical, standard, and literary works where they contain mat- 


ters relating to the sexual organs, or stories replete with lewd, 
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indecent, and obscene suggestions. These decisions need to be 
emphasized at the present time. Many publishers are reckless, 


and doubtless ignorant of them. Says the United States court 
in Illinois : — 


Illustrated pamphlets, consisting partially of extracts from stand- 
ard works on medicine and surgery, but of an obscene and indecent 
character, and intended for general circulation, are within section 3893 


R. S. of U.S. (U.S. v. Cheeseman, 19 Fed. R. 495.) 


This is the section prohibiting obscene matters from being trans- 
mitted by mail. 

The Court of Appeals in the Miiller case confirms and affirms 
the same principle by saying : — 


We do not doubt that whether a publication is obscene or not may 
in some cases depend upon circumstances. For example, a medical 
book for the instruction of medical men may contain illustrations suit- 
able and proper as a part of the work, but which if detached and pub- 
lished alone for circulation might be deemed indecent within the stat- 
ute. (People v. Miiller, 96 N. Y. 413.) 

In the light of these just decisions, what of the publication in 
pamphlet form, at low and popular prices, of garbled transla- 
tions of classical literature or standard works of an obscene, 
lewd, and indecent character? What of the reproduction of 
resurrected nasty books, which were supposed to have passed 
away with the death of their authors, in which publishers of the 
present day are trying to outrival one another, by unearthing 
and reprinting them in popular form? Is not the practice rep- 
rehensible and the business damnable? Such reckless disregard 
of the welfare of the twenty millions of youth in this country 
calls for the strongest expressions of condemnation. 

The intent of the author or vender has nothing to do with 
the question whether a book placed in a child’s hands or in the 
possession of another person is or is not obscene, lewd, or in- 
decent. The question in all cases is a question of fact for a 
jury. A committing magistrate has nothing to do with this 
question of fact, nor with the motive of the defendant. His duty 
is to ascertain whether the book complained of was sold, and 
whether there is probable cause to believe the defendant sold it. 
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He cannot exercise the prerogatives of a jury. Indeed, there is 
no decision in conflict, that I have ever heard of or been able to 
discover, during the past century and a half, or since the Curl 
case in 1727. As many lawyers will contend that there can be 
no crime where there is no criminal intent, it will be necessary 
to produce authorities to sustain my proposition. 

The Court of Appeals of the State of New York has in ex- 
plicit terms defined section 317 of the Penal Code, or the act to 
suppress obscene publications. It says : — 

The statute makes the selling of an obscene and indecent picture 
a misdemeanor. There is no exception by reason of any special in- 
tent in making the sale. 


Returning to the leading English case (Queen v. Hicklin), we 
find the full bench, through its Lord Chief Justice, saying upon 
the subject : — 

It is a universal principle that when a man is charged with doing 
an act of which the probable consequences may be highly injurious, the 
intention is an inference of law resulting from the doing of the act, and 
although the appellant may have had another object in view he must 
be taken to have intended that which is the natural consequence of the 
act. If he does an act which is illegal, it does not make it legal that 
he did it with some other object. That is not a legal excuse unless the 
object was such as under the circumstances render the particular act 
lawful. 


Subsequently a man named Brannon undertook to publish a 
copy of the proceedings in Hicklin’s case, and embodied the 
same matter upon which Hicklin had been convicted, and 
thought to justify his act on the ground of no evil intent, assert- 
ing that his book was only a verbatim report of the legal pro- 
ceedings in a court. He was convicted, and upon his appealing 
his case the court held : — 


The probable effect of the publication of this book being prejudi- 
cial to public morality and decency, the appellant must be taken to 
have intended the natural consequences of such publication, even 
though the book was published with the object referred to by his coun- 
sel. (Steele v. Brannon, 7 L. R. C. L. 267.) 


The object of all the laws prohibiting the dissemination of 
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obscene matter is the same — to protect the morals of the young 
and inexperienced; and where publications endanger these 
morals those writings come clearly within the purview and con- 
demnation of the law. 

This article is written in the hope that the blind may be made 
to see and the erring to correct their ways, so as to lessen the 
dangers now threatening the rising generation. 

Our country is making mighty strides towards affluence and 
prosperity. Mighty responsibilities are keeping pace with every 
step in advance made by this nation. Save our youth from this 
fetid blast of corruption which is being sent out by the fiery 
greed of thoughtless, reckless, or criminal authors and publish- 
ers. Let these men call a halt upon themselves, and not further 
curse the youth of this free land and undermine our free insti- 
tutions. — North American Review, August, 1891. 

ANTHONY CoMsTOcK. 


New York City. 

















PRESENT TENDENCIES OF AMERICAN CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM. 


A PAPER BY PROF. L. F. STEARNS, BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ME., READ AT THE PAN-CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL, LONDON. 


; To understand the present tendencies of theology among our American 
Congregationalists we must look backward. Our history has been marked 
by one great theological epoch, which began with Jonathan Edwards, and 
lasted, with inconsiderable intermissions, until past the middle of our own 
century. It was a period of intense theological activity and earnestness. 
The New England theology, born as it was in the “Great Awakening,” 
and nourished by a remarkable series of revivals, was practical in its aims, 
and full of fire, of energy, of aggressive power. 

The time, however, came when the religious life ebbed and the power of 
the New England theology declined. From the first it had had its defects. 
The philosophical element in it had overshadowed the Scriptural and spirit- 
ual elements. It had been too exclusively concerned with the questions of 
scholastic Calvinism. The controversies to which it gave rise had turned 
the thoughts of the theologians away from the essential and central facts of 
Christianity. The preaching had grown abstract, dry, and powerless, and 
the people had become tired of it. In the reaction all theology fell into 
disrepute. 

Other causes tended in the same direction. New problems of church 
work came to the front. The press outbid the pulpit in popularity. The 
great anti-Christian movement which has been manifest throughout the 
whole domain of modern life and thought made itself felt among us. The 
philosophy and criticism of Germany, the new religious problems opened up 
by the theory of evolution, the agnostic philosophy, turned our thoughts 
from the niceties of the Calvinistic system to the defense of the foundations 
of religion itself. 

Just when the change came it would be hard to say. But the new state 
of things became distinctly apparent after our Civil War. Since then 
we have been passing through an untheological stage in our history. Doe- 
trine has been undervalued. Our preaching has been practical rather 
‘ than theoretical, ethical rather than theological. In the sphere of religious 

thought we have been concerned with the great theistic and apologetical 
questions which underlie Christianity rather than with the problems of 
Christian theology. It has seemed like fiddling while Rome was burning to 
discuss the moot points of the Christian system, while the agnostic was tri- 
umphantly declaring that the arguments for the existence of a personal God 
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have been overthrown, and the pantheist was claiming to have proved be- 
yond a peradventure that revelation and miracle have no reality, except in 
the sense that makes all thought a revelation, and every common flower 
that blows a miracle. 

But now for some time past it has been becoming increasingly evident that 
the time of our theological eclipse is drawing toward its close. The reac- 
tion against theology seems about to have lost its foree. We have begun 
to see that our new conditions require not the abolition of theology, but its 
reconstruction. Our people, who grew so weary of a lifeless preaching of 
doctrine, are crying out for a true and living preaching of doctrine. 

Moreover, the great philosophical and apologetical questions have been, to 
a considerable extent, settled. We no longer fear that the foundations will 
crumble beneath our feet. We have seen the scientific theory of evolution 
turned from an enemy to a friend of religion. We have matched the ag- 
nostic and pantheistic philosophies by atheistic philosophy which is far bet- 
ter. We are readjusting on Christian evidences, not abandoning Paley and 
Butler, but supplementing them, giving especial prominence to the great 
central evidence from the believer’s personal experience of Christ’s redemp- 
tion. 

So we are once more taking possession of our theological inheritance. 
There is a revival of interest in the themes of Christian divinity. There 
can be no doubt that a new theological movement has begun. Already we 
have advanced far enough to be able to judge something of its nature. 

This much of explanation has been needful to prepare the way for the 
proper subject of this paper —the present direction of theological thought 
among our American churches. To this I now apply myself. If much of 
what I say relates also to the larger movement in religious thought going 
on all over the Protestant world, it will not be strange. Still, our move- 
ment has its own distinctive features, and the subject will be presented from 
our point of view. If also my own personal equation must be taken into 
account, yet I trust my purpose to be an honest chronicler will be recog- 
nized. 

The determining factors in our present thought are not new. They are 
the principles that belong to us as Protestant Christians and as American 
Congregationalists. 

The substance of our theology is to be found now, as always, in the 
great unchanging facts and truths of Christianity accepted in every age of 
the church. They are clearly set forth in our Congregational creed of 
1883, which, although somewhat criticised by our conservative men as not 
sufficiently precise on two or three points of doctrine, has never been com- 
plained of by the other side, and so may certainly be regarded as express- 
ing our minimum of belief. 

We are also true to what is best in our American Congregational traditions. 
We do not repudiate the New England theology, our glory in the past, but 
are trying to adapt it to the changed conditions in which we find ourselves. 
There are, of course, individuals who would ruthlessly break our continuity 
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with the past. But the great body of us have no desire to adopt alien 
forms of thought. We have our strong centripetal tendencies, which bal- 
ance our centrifugal forces. We do not wish to forget that we are the theo- 
logical descendants of Robinson, Cotton, the Mathers, Edwards, Hopkins, 
Smalley, Dwight, Emmons, Griffin, Taylor, or, to come down to later times, 
of Edwards A. Park and Henry B. Smith. So, if we speak of a “ new 
theology,” we mean that it is new only as the living body is new at each 
fresh stage of its growth, conserving and fullfiling the one type that runs 
through all its changes, and that is neither old nor new. 

Thus united to the Christian and our own denominational past, we are 
moving forward, as God gives us strength and wisdom, trying to work out 
a theology adapted to the needs of the stirring, restless age in which we 
live. Let us look now more closely at some of our present tendencies. 

We mark, first, a movement toward a more spiritual conception of Chris- 
tianity. It is a part of our birthright as Congregationalists to emphasize 
the reality and present power of the things unseen and eternal — the 
reigning Christ, the constant redemptive activity of the Holy Spirit, the 
invisible yet all-powerful kingdom of God. But in our theology these 
facts have not been as clearly recognized as they should have been. We 
have been too prone to regard Christianity as a system of abstract truths 
and of remote historical facts. Notions and propositions have been more to 
us than the great spiritual realities for which they stand, the sacred events 
of nineteen hundred years ago more than the redemptive facts of to-day. 

But we are beginning to give the spiritual element in Christianity its due. 
We do not ignore the divine truths and sacred history which constitute the 
revelation once for all given to mankind. To do this would be to eut the 
foundations away from under Christianity. But we see as never before 
that Christianity is far more than a revelation : that it is a great system of 
redemptive agencies, at work here and now, by which God is building up 
his kingdom in the world. 

We are coming to understand that it is this recognition of the invincible 
reality of spiritual Christianity which is going to give our theology its 
great power in the future. This is the ground of our own deepest convic- 
tions of the truth of the Christian system. Criticism may assail the histori- 
eal facts of revelation : rationalism may urge objections to its doctrines ; 
but the surf on our coast of Maine might as easily overthrow the granite 
cliffs against which it breaks as criticism and rationalism disturb the Chris- 
tian realities which stand firm in the experience of the individual believer 
and the church. And so in dealing with those outside. Our age is in- 
tensely realistic. It demands facts. It bases its philosophy, its science, its 
practice, upon experience. If we can show it that there are spiritual facts 
just as real as the facts of the natural world, and spiritual experience as cer- 
tain as physical experience, we gain enormous power over it. Our theolo- 
gians in their teaching, and our ministers in their preaching, are more and 
more recognizing this secret of our power. 

Another sign of the times, indicative of the direction of theological 
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thought in our churches is the renewed study of the Bible. One of the 
most encouraging features of the theological interregnum through which 
we have passed has been the fact that our ministers and Christian people 
have been going back to the sacred volume in a spirit of earnest and prayer- 
ful seeking after divine truth. Never in our history has there been more 
thorough, intelligent, and devout investigation of the Scripture. Here also 
we are faithful to our principles as Congregationalists. We bate no jot of loy- 
alty to the Bible. It is tous, no less than to our fathers, the inspired record 
of revelation, the all-sufficient rule of faith and practice, the great means 
of grace by which we are brought into contact with the spiritual realities 
of God’s kingdom, and by which the church of Christ is maintained and 
edified. We draw our theology from it. We look to it to correct the one- 
sidedness and error of our imperfect Christian experience. The theologi- 
eal thought of our times aims to return to the Bible, and to draw fresh 
draughts from its fountain of life and truth. 

We do not, however, regard the Bible precisely as our ancestors did. We 
distinguish the revelation from its record. We recognize the diversity of 
the books that compose it, and the progress of the revelation they describe. 
We discriminate between its different types of doctrine. The old peace- 
meal method of dealing with it which regarded each verse as complete in 
itself, without reference to the context or the book in which it is found has 
* fallen into well-merited desuetude. 

We are trying to deal fairly and fully with the facts brought to light by 
modern biblical criticism. I think there are few among us disposed to ignore 
these facts, as there are few who would construe them in the interests of 
unbelief. To the great body of our thinking men it is not a question 
whether the Bible is inspired —that all believe — but how the doctrine of 
inspiration shall be stated so as to express the whole truth. And we are 
coming more clearly to understand the great purpose of the Bible — namely, 
to bring the church and the individual in all ages into vital contact with 
the historical facts, the divine truth, and the spiritual power of Christianity, 
and so to discern what is essential and what non-essential for the attain- 
ment of that purpose. We are most of us ready to admit that false stand- 
ards have been set up, that an infallibility in non-essentials has been de- 
manded which the Bible never claims, and which, if it existed, would render 
it less fitted for its end. We are beginning to see that we may grant that 
the sacred writers were not scientific historians, not philosophers or men of 
science, not experts in the methods of scientific exegesis or of literary criti- 
cism, and yet may rest firm in our conviction that they were so directed by 
the supernatural influence of God’s Spirit as to give us the perfect rule of 
faith and life. 

A more serious problem confronts us in the facts and theories of the 
Higher Criticism. But here also we are trying to deal honestly with the 
facts. There is no one of our evangelical denominations in America more 
earnestly seeking for light on this important range of subjects than our 
own. We do not want to settle the questions thus presented by prejudice 
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or clamor or ecclesiastical authority, but by patient, scholarly, reverent in- 
vestigation. That the Old Testament, to which our Divine Lord appealed 
in all his teachings, will ever be shown to be anything but a supernatural 
and inspired book, we do not believe. But we are sure we are acting in his 
spirit when we give a candid hearing to those who claim that our old theo- 
ries of the modes and times of its composition were mistaken. Some of 
our ablest scholars have accepted, to a greater or less extent, the new views. 
But our ministers and intelligent laymen, who form the jury that must 
ultimately decide the case, are more cautious, hesitating to give their ver- 
dict in a matter of such great importance till they are sure that all the 
facts are before them. 

And while we wait for the result we rest more strongly than ever upon 
the proof of the divinity and truth of the Bible furnished by the experi- 
ence of its redemptive power, the old testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, 
which is ours by virtue of our Protestant descent. 

Again, we are coming more distinctly to recognize the central place of 
the living Christ in our theological thought. It goes without saying that 
He is supreme in the Christian life. Our early Congregationalism went be- 
yond all other systems in asserting his supremacy in the rule of his people 
and the world. But in our preaching and our theology other elements of 
Christianity have too often usurped his place, or a doctrine about Him has 
been substituted for the Christ himself, or his prophetical and priestly offices 
have overshadowed his kingly. 

We are, however, becoming more sensible of the fact that as the power 
of Christianity is concentrated in the living Christ, our King, our Redeemer, 
so He is to be the great theme of our preaching, the central and organizing 
fact of our theology. We teach no new doctrine respecting Him. Our 
Unitarian controversy settled once for all the question of our orthodoxy. 
The modern pantheism, which preserves the Christian phraseology, but 
really deprives it of meaning, has little if any curreney among us. The 
Christian positivism which reduces Christ’s divinity to his moral solidarity 
with God has not met with favor. We have received helpful impulses from 
modern German speculations respecting the incarnation, the kenosis, and 
the need of Christ’s perfecting work apart from the fact of sin. But we 
are less disposed than of old to speculate upon these high subjects, more 
willing to admit the mystery. It is the Christ himself, in all his living, sav- 
ing power, upon whom our thought is concentrated, whom we strive to hold 
up to men, and in whom we find the key to all the problems of religious 
thought. 

The way is thus being opened for a larger and richer conception of God. 
The old theology, in dealing with this subject, looked too much to philoso- 
phy, too little to Christianity. But we are trying to “Christologize ” our 
doctrine of God, to set Him forth as He is seen in the face of Jesus Christ. 
It is often said among us that we are comiug to a more ethical conception 
of God. This is true. But it is more ethical because it is more Christian, 

because it is not of the God of Nature, but of the God and Father of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ. It is also said that we have corrected the old view of 
God which emphasized his transcendence at the expense of his immanence, 
by giving due place to the latter element. This is likewise true. But we 
have not learned the lesson from pantheism, as some would claim, but 
from our fuller and truer conception of Christianity. It is the unchristolo- 
gized view of God that unduly emphasizes his transcendence. It is the 
view of God through Christ the Mediator which gives the other element in 
its proper relation to the whole truth. It is in Christ and the Holy Spirit 
that God comes near to us and dwells in us, and it is through this wonder- 
ful fact that we learn the reality of God’s indwelling in man and Nature 
apart from redemption. And thus also the way is opened for a far deeper 
and truer understanding of the great Christian truth of the Trinity. 

As we are learning to Christologize the doctrine of God, so we are learn- 
ing to do the same by the doctrines of the eternal plan, of creation, and 
of providence, especially the doctrine of the plan. Once, like Milton’s 
fallen angels, our New England’s theologians 

reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 
Tired out by the vain effort we have come to Christ, and seek in Him the 
solution of the mystery of decrees and election, sovereignty and free will. 
If it be Calvinistic to place God above man, to believe that the destiny of 
the universe is in his hands, to hold that sin exists by his permissive de- 
cree and not in his despite, to maintain that in the initiation and progress of 
the Christian life all is of grace, then, I suppose, the greater number of us 
are Calvinists. But our controversies on the philosophical aspects of these 
subjects are over, and differing opinions respecting them do not separate 
brethren or furnish tests of fellowship. 

In similar language we may speak of our doctrine of sin. We are trying 
to view it in the light of its relation to Christ and his redemption. We are 
thus kept from yielding to the temptation so strongly pressed upon us by 
the prevalent popular philosophies, to make light of sin. The Puritan con- 
science is not dulled, but quickened by our present theological tendencies. 
But the scholastic questions respecting sin, once uppermost in our diseus- 
sions, have lost their old importance. Immediate and mediate imputation, 
original sin, the moral status of new-born infants, are not the subjects which 
oceupy our thought, but the awful fact of sin itself. To bring to bear 
Christ’s redemption to overcome it — this is what seems to us most impor- 
tant, and the theology that will do this best seems to us the best theology, 
even though it may not solve every theoretical problem respecting the na- 
ture of sin. 

We maintain no less strongly than of old the absolute necessity of this 
redemption as supernatural and divine. We are learning that it can be 
made effectual not only to save the individual, but to renovate society. Our 
ministers are giving themselves eagerly to the study of sociology, that they 
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may apply the Christian solution to its problems. In our doctrine of re- 
demption, while we are exalting the kingly office of Christ, it is not at the 
expense of his other offices. We hold as firmly as ever to his atoning work. 
The change with respect to it is not in the way of a weakening grasp upon 
the fact, but of an increasing willingness to admit the imperfections of the 
theories by which we strive to account for the fact. It is a common saying 
among us that the atonement is too large to be held in the mould of any sin- 
gle theory. Yet I think that most of us give it a godward, as well as a 
manward, efficacy. One of the brightest jewels in our Congregational 
crown is the memory of Horace Bushnell ; but our best thought would not 
admit, unless I am much mistaken, that this brilliant and spiritual theolo- 
gian said the last word on this high theme. What is called the Catholie 
doctrine of the atonement, namely, that Christ’s death was in some true 
sense the objective ground of the forgiveness of sin, still commends itself 
to the larger number of our Christian people. 

The whole drift of modern thought, and the pressure of the movement 
I have tried to describe, have been concentrated upon the problems of escha- 
tology. The conflict of the soul upon these subjects, through which we 
have passed, has been no less intense because we have known that it was 
not peculiar to us. The old Calvinism, which our fathers loyally accepted, 
left a part of mankind wholly out of reach of Christ’s redemptive grace. 
When the New England theology broke the iron ring of this consistent and 
logical system by the adoption of the doctrine of a universal atonement, it 
was inevitable that new questions should arise. 

During the last decade we have been discussing, as the world pretty well 
knows, the relation of the heathen to God’s grace in Christ. The old view, 
which prevailed during the last century, and had many advocates until quite 
recent times, doomed the heathen as a mass to perdition. This severe doc- 
trine has been generally abandoned. Our discussions have not been upon 
this point, but upon the question as to the manner and grounds of the salva- 
tion of those heathen who are saved. The common view has been that their 
imperfect faith, based upon their natural knowledge of God and of such ele- 
ments of truth as are found in their corrupt religions, is reckoned to them 
for righteousness for the sake of Christ who gave himself a ransom for all, 
and that so their eternal destiny is settled on the basis of the decisions of 
this life. The able and devoted teachers in our beloved mother theologi- 
eal seminary at Andover have urged the other view, common in Germany, 
that an opportunity is granted the heathen in the other life, between death 
and the judgment, to hear the gospel and accept or reject Christ. I do 
not propose to enter into the merits of our controversy. So far as it has 
involved unchristian bitterness, we are ashamed of it. We are hard fighters 
on our side of the water, and both parties have dealt heavy blows. The 
result of the discussion has been to emphasize the silence of the Scriptures 
on this subject. The majority still hold the older view, because it seems to 
us more in accord with the general drift of the Seripture and the prince ples 
of our New England theology. But there is an increasing willingness to 
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admit that our speculations cannot exhaust the possibilities of God’s re- 
demptive grace, and that a point of this sort can never permanently be 
made a test of orthodoxy. 

The much more difficult question of future punishment has not been the 
subject of important controversy among us. But it has profoundly affected 
us. Our deeper conception of Christianity, our enlarged view of the infi- 
nite love and mercy of God, our stronger realization of the power of 
Christ’s redemption, have united to give this subject a peculiar painfulness 
and solemnity. It has pressed not only upon our theologians, but upon all 
our thoughtful men and women. It is a subject of peculiar difficulty to 
many of our most promising students of divinity. Some among us find 
relief in the theories of the “larger hope ” and ‘ conditional immortality.” 
If the greater number continue to hold in substance the immemorial doc- 
trine of the Christian church, it is because we cannot convince ourselves 
that the words of Christ and his Apostles, fairly interpreted, sanction any 
other view. It is with us a matter of loyalty to our Master, whose word is 
our final authority. Our difficulties and perplexities we cast on Him, and 
leave Him to show us at the last day how this awful fact is consonant with 
love and justice. 

Such is the present direction of theological thought among us, so far as 
I am able to understand it and, in the brief time allotted me, to describe it. 
The outlook is one of hopefulness. Our faces are toward the light. As 
we are striving for more of the power of Christ in our life, so we are striv- 
ing for more of the truth of Christ in our Christian thought. And we be- 
lieve that we shall attain it steadily as the years advance, till we all come 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 

















THE PAN-CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL AT LONDON. 
VALEDICTORY ADDRESS BY JOSEPH PARKER, D. D. 


Ir falls to my lot to say the last word in view of our going away, one 
from another. The last word should be sung rather than said, for speech 
may be rough or the tone of it may fail to tell all its finer meaning. That 
meaning is love and trust and hope, and thanks made all but dumb for 
very joy of heart. A new fact has been set up in our lives, for now we 
have seen each other! We have made common prayer! To those who 
have not felt the thrill of this larger life, how poor this seems, but to us 
who have felt it how much it signifies. The solitary has been set in fami- 
lies. Islands have widened into continents. Henceforth there is no more 
sea! We met in some haze of wonder ; before we stood face to face we 
walked as in a dream ; the vision was not fixed in outline or in color ; here 
was a bank of gray, cold cloud, and yonder a movement as if occasioned by 
some unheard gust of wind : now we know the happy facts ; there remains 
the wonder that sings in tender and grateful praise, and we see only the 
vision of light and peace and a dawn that means a nearing and a brighten- 
ing Heaven. Such life as this makes immortality possible — makes Heaven 
certain! This life streams from God and to God returns. 

And is all now over? Nay, it but begins. We can never part. We go 
away to America, Canada, Australia, Africa, and to many a city far off and 
near at hand, but we do not go from one another. Each heart says to the 
other : ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” This union is 
spiritual, therefore enduring ; it is centred in God, therefore eternal. This 
is no momentary attachment, no fickle charm, no receding or dissolving 
possibility that has emptied out all its thought and meaning ; this is such 
brotherhood as they know who stand before the face of God. We are more 
than rewarded for all the toil and cost of travel, and our houses will now 
be more homes than ever, because peopled with hearts we have learned to 
love. I believe in the holy and blessed influence of purified and elevated 
sentiment. Emotion may be supreme strength. We must not speak lightly 
of any feeling that tends to larger kindliness, to the dispersion of preju- 
dice, or the exercise of magnanimity. Tears are no sign of weakness. 
They may be the refinement of power. “Jesus wept.’ So now, about to 
say good-by, our hearts may ache and our voices may be stifled, yet we are 
not weak men ; we have together touched the hem of Christ’s garment, and 
in his virtue we are strong. 

How is our strength to be used? Like Christ’s own strength! Just like 
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that! Back of his strength lay his compassion, his tears, his sentiment if 
you like — and that compassion brought out all his force. His speech came 
out of his love : so did his mighty works. So did all the gospel that He 
sent forth to the whole world. But for his love his speech would have been 
mere cleverness, his mighty works would have been simply feats of strength, 
his gospel a provincial dialect ; but his love changed all, brought in “every 
creature,” yearned for the lamb that had strayed into stony places. ‘ When 
He came near the city He wept over it.” “ When He saw the multitude He 
had compassion on them.” Day by day He was recruited by his love. And 
are we about to be strong without compassion? Then our strength is van- 
ity. Because it is not rooted in love it will soon wither away. When love 
dies, strength droops. When the higher love cools, the lower love is chilled. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself — the first a cause, the second an effect. Love will work miracles 
in our ministry. It will save us from despair. Under its holy power “ every 
valley shall be exalted, the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain.” Beware of a merely intellectual ministry. Even where 
its power is not vulgar, it is barren. In its clanging and ruthless elo- 
quence — in its cold and rigid logic — there is no tear! In all the higher 
and larger appeal where there is no tear, even the reasoning itself is incom- 
plete. Men are not to be stormed, overwhelmed and devastated, by mere 
shock of words ; they are to be entreated, persuaded, welcomed, in the spirit 
of love. You do not forget how Christ came to men along the line of their 
need, and not along the line of their ambition, their speculation, or their 
intellectual vanity. He said: Ye are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest ; ye are lost, and I have come to find you; I have not come 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them ; Iam the good Shepherd. True, 
He was clothed with thunder, the government was upon his shoulder, his 
eyes could be as a flame of fire, and his voice as the sound of many waters: 
yet women bathed his feet with tears, and little children knew Him by the 
instinct of kinship. Then let our strength work by love, and our love re- 
new itself day by day at “a place called Calvary.” 

Ay, Calvary! That once foreign word has become part of our mother 
tongue. We seem to have acquired rights in it. It is no longer local, or 
geographical, or even terrestrial. It looks toward the Eternal Past as with 
a very agony of recollection ; it looks toward the Eternal Future as toward 
an inheritance bought with blood and secured by the oath of God. Calvary 
saves the universe. Do we live on Calvary ? Do we study on Oalvary? Do 
we preach on Calvary ? Then we can never part! Unseen by one an- 
other, we are united in the vision of our Lord. On his bleeding love we 
gaze together. We cannot mistake Him. “In his feet and hands are 
wound-prints, and his side.” Of what else can we think or speak? All 
else is mean. The cross has no rival. I know well that other subjects 
must be discussed, expounded, illustrated. This is right. A faithful min- 
istry must not forget its own age and its own opportunities. It must be a 
terror to evil-doers. It must challenge all the hosts of darkness. It must 
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denounce aggressive war as the policy of Hell ; against the damning liquor 
traffic it must protest as against the most desolating curse of the age ; sla- 
very it must hate with all the love of Heaven; it must protect the weak 
and befriend the friendless ; it must stand for righteousness, rise or fall who 
may. I know it ; I am prepared to help in doing it ; yet we can do all 
this best, just as we are true to Calvary. It belongs to the very core of 
Christianity. I will not speak of Christianity and polities, Christianity 
and business, Christianity and socialism ; it should all be Christianity. Our 
minds should be made up to work all reforms from a Christian centre, from 
the Cross itself. In a passage often misquoted Paul sets forth the right 
view ; said he in substance: Brethren, on many subjects I have an open 
mind ; I have not, indeed, come toany positive conclusion about them. The 
one thing about which I have no misgiving, the one uppermost and all-rul- 
ing thought, is Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ crucified. That one thing I 
had determined before I came to Corinth. Paul’s position must be ours. 
We must be certain about the Cross. All the rest must fall into relation 
to that centre. Our unchangeable conviction must be that the Lord Christ 
is not a partial reformer, but the Infinite and only Saviour of the world. 

In his name we came together, and in his name we will momentarily sepa- 
rate — momentarily, even though it be for the rest of our lifetime. What 
is our lifetime ? A vapor that appeareth for a little while and then vanish- 
eth away ; a flying shuttle ; a post hastening to the end ; a cloud driven by 
the wind ; we will make no account of it in speaking of our spiritual fel- 
lowship ; the brevity of our life shall be one of its chiefest blessings ; we 
only die that we may live. This sweet faith makes it easy for us to believe 
that beside the written list of the Council there is an unwritten and invisi- 
ble register of holy ones who have watched us and loved us all the days. 
We may have had with us “the General Assembly and Chureh of the first- 
born, and the spirits of just men made perfect.” Your Horace Bushnell 
has been here, and your Henry Ward Beecher, and Henry Dexter, and the 
blessed spirits whom they represent ; and Frederie John Stevenson, of 
Montreal, and Henry Wilks, and Thomas Binney, and Alexander Hannay. 
It is easier for me to believe in their presence than in their absence. As you 
have not lost your aseended children, so the church has not lost its crowned 
ones who stand and serve in the presence of the King. You will not forget 
Old England when you have gone away. She is the Mother of America, 
and they two must never quarrel, nor allow any enemy to uproot their 
love. The Colonies, too, will not forget their Mother, but think of her in 
their best prayers, and come to her in the hour of need and sorrow. To 
Christian England there are no foreign countries. Politics, diplomacy, war, 
and even selfish commerce, may make countries foreign to one another ; 
but Christianity makes every land a home and every man a brother, and 
displaces all battle standards by the snow-white banner of universal liberty 
and peace. 

And now, brethren, farewell! I address you individually and collee- 
tively : — 
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“The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; the Lord make his face to shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee ; the Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee and give thee peace.” 

“The God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant, make us perfect in every good work to do his will, working in us that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
for ever and ever.” 

I have spoken of some who are spiritually present, and they are but part 
of a more illustrious company. The place whereon we stand is holy ground. 
Within easy sight of our front door Richard Baxter ascended to the saint’s 
everlasting rest. Within a stone’s throw of our front door John Bunyan 
fell asleep in Jesus. Within twice the distance Smithfield reminds us that 
above this very spot the smoke of the torment of martyrs hovered like a 
cloud of blessing. Within the same distance the Old Fleet Prison stood, 
where doomed martyrs confronted one another in fervent, triumphant prayer. 
This is the place, then, beyond all other places, for us to enter into holy 
covenant. “ We’re the sons of sires that baffled crowned and mitred 
tyranny.” In their inspiring and immortal name —in their hallowed and 
hallowing presence, I will ask you three questions in the hope that you will 
with one voice say YES. Let every man say YES, and the answer shall be 
our Mizpah ; for by this sign shall God judge between us when we are 
absent the one from the other : Pray rise from your seats : — 


DO WE BELIEVE THAT JESUS CHRIST ALONE IS THE SAVIOUR OF THE 
WORLD? [YEs: by the whole audience. ] 


DO WE LOVE ALL THEM THAT LOVE OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST IN SIN- 
CERITY? [YES.] 


DO WE RENEW OUR COVENANT TO SERVE THE LORD WITH ALL FAITH- 
FULNESS? [YEs.] 


O Thou who didst command thy servant to write the covenant before 
Israel in a table, and note it in a book, hear Thou our YES in Heaven thy 
dwelling place and make it an unchangeable AMEN. 

Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one 
mind, live in peace ; and the God of love and peace shall be with you. 
Beloved, let us love one another ; for love is of God; and every one that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God. 

Let us take each other by the hand and sing as we have never sung be- 
fore, — 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the commu- 
nion of the Holy Ghost, be with us all. Amen. 
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WARP AND WOOF. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 


AT THE 220TH Boston Monpay Lecture, FeBrRuaArY 23, 1891. 


Tune — Rialto. 


1. Berore He formed a star, 
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Our God arranged our lot ; 
Our little lives were planned afar, 
When we as yet were not. 


. Time hath no aimless strands, 
God warp and woof combines ; 

Life’s loom is in His holy hands, 
His shuttles know their lines. 


. He loved us when as yet 
We had not seen the sun; 
God’s forethought is man’s coronet, 
And love by love is won. 


. He purposed all He sends, 
He knows what us awaits ; 

He marketh now the distant ends 
Of paths to hidden gates. 


. All acts His eyes foresee 
And never choice constrain ; 
So willeth He that we are free 
His grace to lose or gain. 


. His love hath filled the past, 


An ocean without shore ; 


Our purchased souls Him first and last, 


Love, trust, obey, adore. 


JOSEPH COOK. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


Season oF 1891. 
PRELUDE IV. 
GENERAL BOOTH’S GREAT PLAN FOR THE POOR. 


THE anniversary of Washington’s Birthday, which was observed Febru- 
ary 23, drew out an audience of extraordinary size and quality at Mr. Cook’s 
220th Boston Monday Lecture. The original Boston Hymn, “ Warp and 
Woof,” was sung by the whole assembly, under the leadership of Mr. Ry- 
der at the organ. The Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb presided, and the Rev. M. H. 
Deming offered prayer. The prelude on “General Booth’s Great Plan for 
the Poor,’’ and the lecture on “Fruitful Faith, as held by Apostles and 
Martyrs,” were received with cordial indorsement by the audience, as was 
also an address by the Hon. John G. Woolley, on “The Responsibility of the 
Churches for the Legalization of the Liquor Traffic.” 


INVITED AND UNINVITED POVERTY. 


There are two kinds of poverty, the invited and the uninvited. 
It is safe to say that no anti-poverty society will succeed unless 
an anti-shiftlessness society succeeds first. We no doubt all 
indorse General Booth’s saying, that no amount of assistance 
will give a jelly-fish a backbone. Nevertheless, one of the faults 
of the well-to-do classes is a feeling that all poverty comes from 
shiftlessness, and that very little of it is really uninvited. Con- 
sider the orphans, the widows, the invalids, those whom a great 
variety of family and even public disasters have thrown out of 
employment, and many of whom are too proud to beg, and who 
yet are in positive want, because they temporarily, or for long 
periods, cannot earn a living. It is for these classes of the wor- 
thy unemployed, whose poverty is uninvited, that General Booth 
makes appeal, and for whom, as we all must rejoice to know, 
his appeal is now seconded by such men as Mr. Spurgeon and 
Canon Farrar, and other foremost preachers of England, by the 
Queen herself, and I know not by how many great experts in 
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philanthropy. Professor Huxley is opposed to this plan, and 
sees in it the possibility of the growth of a Protestant brigade 
of regimental socialists. He finds in it something like the 
scheme of the great Roman Catholic religious societies. 


HAS GENERAL BOOTH’S PLAN SERIOUS DEFECTS ? 


What are the defects in General Booth’s scheme? Have his 
critics any ground of justice to stand upon? 

In the first place, it must be noticed that General Booth is 
sole trustee of the vast funds he expects to raise. His scheme 
has its centre in himself. It is positively monarchical, auto- 
cratic, and even military in its subjection of all his agents to 
his single will. I am ready to admit that this is a defect in 
the plan. He has an auditing committee ; one of the shrewdest 
firms in London looks over his accounts every year, and passes 
a verdict upon them. He intends to have a national council ; 
and it is expected that after his death there will be trustees to 
oversee the funds now beginning to be colossal. But at pres- 
ent he is the sole responsible manager of his enterprise. There 
are many felicities in a plan of this sort. He has about 10,000 
commissioned officers under him, and some 13,000 or 15,000 
non-commissioned assistants, scattered throughout thirty-two 
different countries. There never has been seen in Christendom 
such an organization of religious effort under one leader. 
Twenty-five years ago, General Booth and his wife were practi- 
cally evangelical nobodies. They were poor, uninfluential, and 
unknown. But so has Providence blessed their religious effort 
for the unemployed and the poorest of the poor in London, that 
little by little, funds have been gathered and an organization 
arranged which now really encircles the globe. There is some 
reason for saying that experience has approved so far this 
scheme of military dictatorship, for General Booth and his fam- 
ily have been at the head of it from the first. They must be 
persons of high executive ability. There is no question about 
their honesty. Not even their severest critics dream that Gen- 
eral Booth means to make any bad use of the half million dol- 
lars that have been lately given to him. 

No competent observer now doubts General Booth’s capacity 
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to organize a vast effort like that which his new book proposes. 
Mr. W. T. Stead, who has done much to promote the publicity 
of the scheme, and assisted General Booth in writing his book, 
says that he has met no abler organizer than General Booth has 
already proved himself to be. But who will be his successor? 
Who will inherit General Booth’s power and responsibility ? 
It must not be regarded as surprising that some people draw 
back and affirm that there are not sufficiently careful financial 
guarantees for the distribution of the great funds for which he 
is calling, and which he has obtained. 

The sums raised by the Salvation Army in all countries 
amount now to nearly $5,000,000 a year, and the sole responsi- 
ble executive head of the army, the sole responsible financial 
head, is General Booth. The only reply made to the criticism 
that this is a financial defect in his plan is, that his accounts 
are open to the inspection of an auditing committee, that he 
has a national council, and that he means to have, by and by, 
some associate trustees. I judge that most Americans would 
prefer that he should have associate trustees from the start. 
But General Booth is not at all American in his tendencies. 
His plan is autocratic. The motto of the army is “ Obedience.” 
The government of the army is established on principles 
strictly Carlylean, and in exact opposition to the ideas prevalent 
in democratic Parliamentary circles. Obedience to one man is 
the soul of the army from top to bottom. The whole organiza- 
tion embodies this principle: Do as you are told, and do not 
argue. Mr. Stead is candid enough to throw to the front this 
anti-democratic element in the organization; but many who dis- 
cuss this matter, including General Booth himself, keep that 
fact in the background. He does not make sufficiently clear 
the fact that he is sole trustee, and exclusively responsible for 
the just financial management of the whole organization. If 
there are incidental advantages in this plan, there are great 
risks in it also. 

In the second place, I grant that it is a defect in General 
Booth’s scheme that it does not attack the liquor traffic at its 
source. It proposes to draw drunkards out of the stream of 
death issuing from the fountains of the liquor traffic. It does 
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not propose to dry up those fountains themselves. General 
Booth would be glad enough to make the liquor traffic an out- 
law; but in England he is naturally almost hopeless about the 
possibility of doing so in the present state of politics. Ameri- 
cans would prefer to begin farther back and organize political 
effort to make the liquor traffic an outlaw, and thus dry up the 
source of probably eight tenths of the misery that now fills our 
crowded municipalities. 

I admit, in the third place, that it is a defect in General 
Booth’s plan that it is applied and aims to secure application 
only to those who are willing to work. It does recognize the 
fact that shiftlessness is the chief cause of poverty, and that 
whoever would aid the poorest of the poor must put a soul 
under the ribs of their death. But its aim is to reach only those 
who are willing, under a somewhat severe oversight, to work 
merely for their board and lodging. 

General Booth’s scheme first provides rescue shelters for the 
suffering and unemployed poor in the heart of the great cities. 
There is a city colony into which the officers of the army draw 
the most needy who are willing to work enough to cover the 
moderate expenses of board and lodging. Next, there is to be 
a farm colony to which the most deserving of those in the city 
colonies are sent. After industry is developed in the case of 
any person befriended in the city, that person is soon moved 
out to the farm; and there, under far better cireumstances than 
would surround him in the city, and in the absence of many 
temptations, he fortifies his habit of industry; and by and by, 
if his virtue is sufficient to warrant the risk, he is exported to 
the over-sea colony, and there planted on soil of his own, it may 
be, or at least on soil owned by the army. All this time the 
person who is thus befriended labors for his board and lodging. 
Salaries are given only to commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers. Very low salaries, Americans would say, are provided 
for these people, who labor vigorously many hours of the day. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S CRITICISM OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


It is claimed that no set of religious Jaborers on the earth, 
unless some of the Roman Catholic orders, do so much for so 
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little as those in the Salvation Army. It is to their credit that 
they are willing thus to work. They are by no means slaves. 
Professor Huxley, however, calls them such. He affirms sneer- 
ingly that volunteer are worth very much more than real slaves. 
Professor Huxley’s pamphlet on General Booth’s scheme is en- 
titled “ Social Diseases and Worse Remedies,” and is made up 
of a set of letters to the London Times, bright, keen, incisive, 
as anything he writes is, but fundamentally mean in spirit. Mr. 
Gladstone has lately been replying to some of Professor Hux- 
ley’s attacks on the New Testament Scriptures, and convicts 
the professor of using weapons that honorable men ought not 
to employ, and of inaccuracy in dozens of points, and especially 
of arrogance and unfairness towards opponents; and on the 
whole, too, of an infidel spirit. Professor Huxley calls himself 
an agnostic. The religion taught by the evangelists and philan- 
thropic laborers sent out by General Booth he calls a “ dancing, 
frenzied, corybantic Christianity.” He talks of “ slobbering 
unction,” as characterizing the Salvation Army. Phraseology 
of that sort is mean. [ Applause. ] 


MERITS OF GENERAL BOOTH’S PLAN. 


These, then, are the chief objections that the critics have 
made to General Booth’s plan. They do not seem to me to 
outweigh its merits by any means, and for one I bid the plan 
Godspeed for all it is worth. (Applause.) Immense good 
may follow from it in London and other cities of the British 
Empire. It is not too early to discuss what good it may do in 
American towns and cities. A religious journal in New York 
had a symposium not long ago on this question: Can General 
Booth’s plan be applied to American cities? Several gentle- 
men replied, rather too hastily, as I think, that it cannot. Our 
churches, indeed, are not harmonious. The five great fingers 
of the evangelical hand, Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Episcopalian, all shut toward one palm. They all 
answer in one way the question: What must I do to be saved? 
It appears to be easy to unite four of these great denominations 
in philanthropic effort for the poorest of the poor in our great 
cities. It is a little difficult to induce the Episcopalians to join 
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in such effort with the other four. Archdeacon Smith of New 
York city criticises this exclusiveness, and so do many others. 
I see no sufficient reason for it, and many sound and strong 
Episcopalians are of precisely the same mind. There is a great 
difference of opinion among Episcopalians of the high and low 
church on this matter. But if the five denominations will not 
unite, then they must shut the four fingers, and let them act 
together. 

New York city, you say, is not a London. Hungarians, 
Poles, Italians, Germans, French, Spaniards, are found in great 
numbers in New York city. People do not very largely speak 
English there in the slums. Many of them are Catholics, 
and cannot well be approached by Protestant evangelists. In 
London the poorest of the poor are more often Protestants. 
Most of them speak English. General Booth’s plans will not 
operate here as well as in London, unless you change the plans 
somewhat. American modifications of the plans his officers 
may easily make, and are making already, and no doubt they 
will carry them out with success. Our great cities are doubling 
their population more rapidly than those of any other large 
region on the earth except Australia and New Zealand. It is 
certain that we shall need, by and by, all that General Booth’s 
plan can do for us on this side of the sea. I wish to speak 
of his scheme, therefore, as a plan of cosmopolitan importance. 
It is not true that it is a plan adapted simply to English speak- 
ing communities, or chiefly to the British population, or to 
London. It probably has a great future in Australia, on the 
continent, and even in the crowded cities of Asia. It is not 
British, or American, or merely Anglo-Saxon in its scope. The 
horizon of its purposes is as wide as humanity. 


CHALMERS’ SCHEME OF SELF-HELP FOR THE POOR. 


One of my purposes this morning, however, is to contrast 
General Booth’s autocratic, military, self-centred scheme with 
Thomas Chalmers’ plan of self-help for the poor. We cannot 
too often hold up as an object lesson to the great cities of our 
time the famous West Port church in Edinburgh. There was a 
squalid community saturated with the worst vices — theft, mur- 
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der, social degradation of every kind. Poverty and crime 
stalked up and down the alleys. Chalmers divided the district 
of the West Port into twenty sub-districts. He appointed two 
visitors over each minor division. They were to see every fam- 
ily twice a week. A savings bank was opened, a Bible school, 
and by and by a church at the very centre of the West Port. 
This church ultimately became self-supporting, and had money 
to give to parishes outside Edinburgh, and became a model for 
similar churches in all the large cities of Scotland. There are 
thirty or forty such churches there to-day, and most of them are 
in excellent condition. It was Chalmers’ conviction that there 
is no population so degraded that it will not support its own re- 
ligious institutions if you will once put these institutions fairly 
on their feet. 

Let Christians see to it that Chalmers’ plan is applied in 
New York city, and Boston, and Chicago, and all our great 
towns. Let churches be organized in the slums and patronized 
from the slums. Chalmers has proved that it is possible to wash 
the black slums, if not white, at least gray. The principle of 
self-support has in it something, as I think, far more promising 
for the ultimate future of our crowded municipalities than you 
can find in any sudden aid forced upon the poor by a vast mili- 
tary organization like General Booth’s. In short, I believe that 
Thomas Chalmers was quite as successful a student as General 
Booth of this problem: Shall the poor in great cities perish or 
be rescued? But General Booth’s scheme is an excellent one 
for the present necessity. It is a good one to excavate depths 
possibly too low to appreciate Chalmers’ plan. Nevertheless, 
experience has justified Chalmers’ conviction that no population 
is so degraded that it will not maintain its own religious insti- 
tutions if only you approach it as he approached the people of 
the West Port. We must teach religious self-help. I have 
spoken in the West Port church in Edinburgh, and seen an au- 
dience there overflowing into the street. But the most inter- 
esting thing I saw was a list of church officers on the door of 
the Temple. I suppose there were as many as 100 church offi- 
cers in that organization of possibly 500 church-members, and 
every officer had a special field of visitation assigned to him and 
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described opposite his own name on that public list. The defi- 
nite boundaries of his field of visitation were given. And thus, 
by going from house to house, the Master’s method, and visit- 
ing the poor, the West Port was so changed as hardly to be 
recognized. 

The methods of the Evangelical Alliance in this country com- 
bine admirably with Dr. Chalmers’ scheme. We ought not to 
be led by the great celebrity of General Booth’s plan to forget 
other plans which have worked well for generations. It is not 
true that General Booth is the only one who has done some- 
thing important for the poor in our times. Study the methods 
of Thomas Chalmers and the corresponding methods of the 
Evangelical Alliance in this country. It is the effort of the 
Alliance to produce self-supporting religious institutions in des- 
titute localities and to do this by the codperation of all the 
evangelical bodies. It is the business of the churches in Bos- 
ton to see that self-supporting churches are founded in the 
North End. It is the business of New York city, in the up- 
town churches, to see that the down-town regions are not neg- 
lected. It is the business of vigorous churches in the country, 
assisted by rich ones in the cities, to go into rural quarters 
where God’s Word is rarely heard, and see that, little by little, 
self-supporting religious institutions are brought into existence. 

Self-supporting churches among the poor was Chalmers’ 
motto. Military oversight is General Booth’s. Christianity was 
meant to succeed by self-support and self-propagation. When 
I walk through my garden at Lake George and see the straw- 
berry vines growing toward the southern sun, planting here a 
knot and there a knot, and throwing out shoot after shoot, I 
have before me an emblem of the growth of the church as a 
self-supporting, self-planting organization. And it is for us to 
plant here, there, and everywhere, these knots of the vine of 
which Christ’s blood is the sap, and thus through self-support 
make the church victorious. Follow General Booth. Follow 
Thomas Chalmers also. [Applause. ] 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC AS AN OUTLAW. 


In this republic we ought never to rest content, even as 
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churches, without enlisting the state in opposition to the liquor 
traffic and to all those who fleece the poor. [Applause.] 
Thomas Chalmers was accustomed to say that, if he could only 
obtain the aid of the arm of the state to shut up the dram-shops 
he should find in the success of his scheme the promise of the 
solution of the problem of the right management of great cities 
through all time to come. Mr. Barnum, who is a man of strong 
temperance principles, and also of very great financial shrewd- 
ness, said once, in a speech in Philadelphia, “I will undertake 
to give bond for the fulfillment of a contract that if the city of 
Philadelphia will stop selling liquor and give me as much as 
was expended for liquor last year to run the city next year, I 
will pay the city expenses, no one shall pay a tax, there shall 
be no insurance on property, a new suit of clothes shall be 
given to every poor man, woman, and child, and a barrel of 
flour to every needy and worthy person, and then I shall make 
half a million dollars by the operation.” [ Applause. ] 

The Royal Commission of Enquiry, appointed by the Eng- 
lish House of Commons a few years ago, to make a careful in- 
vestigation of the results of the liquor traffic, reported that 
among those results in England were nine tenths of the pau- 
pers, three fourths of the criminals, one half the diseases, one 
third of the insanity, three fourths of the depravity of children 
and youth, and one third of the shipwrecks and fatal accidents. 

Let us make haste to join the company of General Booth and 
Thomas Chalmers ; let us join also that of Father Mathew, and 
John Gough, and Neal Dow. Let us imitate the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who went about from house to house doing good. [ Ap- 
plause. ] 
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As illustrating General Booth’s great plan for the poor, the 
following documents, here printed from official copies, are wor- 
thy of careful perusal and of a permanent place in our record ~ 
and review of current reform. At a recent celebration at the 
Crystal Palace, London, of the growth of the Salvation Army, 
more than 60,000 people were present, including representa- 
tives from more than a score of nations. 


THE SALVATION ARMY.— ARTICLES OF WAR.—TO BE SIGNED 
BY ALL WHO WISH TO BE ENTERED ON THE ROLL AS SOL- 
DIERS. 

HAvInG received with all my heart the Salvation offered to me by the 
tender mercy of Jehovah, I do here and now publicly acknowledge God to 
be my Father and King, Jesus Christ to be my Saviour, and the Holy Spirit 
to be my Guide, Comforter, and Strength; and that I will, by his help, love, 
serve, worship, and obey this glorious God through all time and through all 
eternity. 

Believing solemnly that the Salvation Army has been raised up by God, 
and is sustained and directed by Him, I do here declare my full determina- 
tion, by God’s help, to be a true Soldier of the Army till I die. 

I am thoroughly convinced of the truth of the Army’s teaching. 

I believe that repentance towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and conversion by the Holy Spirit, are necessary to Salvation, and that all 
men may be saved. 

I believe that we are saved by grace, through faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and he that believeth hath the witness of it in himself. I have got 
it. Thank God! 

I believe that the Scriptures were given by inspiration of God, and that 
they teach that not only does continuance in the favor of God depend upon 
continued faith in, and obedience to, Christ, but that it is possible for those 
who have been truly converted to fall away and be eternally lost. 

I believe that it is the privilege of all God’s people to be “ wholly sancti- 
fied,” and that “their whole spirit and soul and body ” may “ be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” That is to say, I be- 
lieve that after conversion there remain in the heart of the believer inclina- 
tions to evil, or roots of bitterness, which, unless overpowered by Divine 
grace, produce actual sin; but these evil tendencies can be entirely taken 
away by the Spirit of God, and the whole heart, thus cleansed from anything 
contrary to the will of God, or entirely sanctified, will then produce the 
fruit of the Spirit only. And I believe that persons thus entirely sanctified 
may, by the power of God, be kept unblamable and unreprovable before 
Him. 

I believe in the immortality of the soul; in the resurrection of the body; 
in the general judgment at the end of the world; in the eternal happiness 
of the righteous; and in the everlasting punishment of the wicked. 
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Therefore, I do here, and now, and forever, renounce the world with all 
its sinful pleasures, companionships, treasures, and objects, and declare my 
full determination boldly to show myself a Soldier of Jesus Christ in all 
places and companies, no matter what I may have to suffer, do, or lose, by 
so doing. 

I do here and now declare that I will abstain from the use of all intoxi- 
eating liquors, and also from the habitual use of opium, landanum, morphia, 
and all other baneful drugs, except when in illness such drugs shall be 
ordered for me by a doctor. 

I do here and now declare that I will abstain from the use of all low or 
profane language; from the taking of the name of God in vain; and from 
all impurity, or from taking part in any unclean conversation or the read- 
ing of any obscene book or paper at any time, in any company, or in any 
place. 

I do here declare that I will not allow myself in any falsehood, deceit, 
misrepresentation, or dishonesty; neither will I practice any fraudulent con- 
duct, either in my business, my home, or in any other relation in which I 
may stand to my fellow-men, but that I will deal truthfully, fairly, honor- 
ably, and kindly with all those who may employ me or whom I may myself 
employ. 

I do here declare that I will never treat any woman, child, or other per- 
son, whose life, comfort, or happiness may be placed within my power, in 
an oppressive, cruel, or cowardly manner, but that I will protect such from 
evil and danger so far as I can, and promote, to the utmost of my ability, 
their present welfare and eternal salvation. 

I do here declare that I will spend all the time, strength, money, and in- 
fluence I can in supporting and carrying on this War, and that I will en- 
deavor to lead my family, friends, neighbors, and all others whom I can 
influence, to do the same, believing that the sure and only way to remedy 
all the evils in the world is by bringing men to submit themselves to the 
government of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I do here declare that I will always obey the lawful orders of my officers, 
and that I will carry out to the utmost of my power all the Orders and 
Regulations of the Army; and further, that I will be an example of faith- 
fulness to its principles, advance to the utmost of my ability its operations, 
and never allow, where I can prevent it, any injury to its interests or hin- 
drance to its success. 

And I do here and now call upon all present to witness that I enter into 
this undertaking and sign thesé Articles of War of my own free will, feel- 
ing that the love of Christ who died to save me requires from me this devo- 
tion of my life to His service for the Salvation of the whole world, and 
therefore wish now to be enrolled as a Soldier of the Salvation Army. 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The principal Doctrines taught in the Army are as follows: — 
1. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament were 
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given by inspiration of God and that they only constitute the Divine rule of 
Christian faith and practice. 


2. We believe there is only one God, who is infinitely perfect, the Crea- 
tor, Preserver, and Governor of all things. 

3. We believe there are three persons in the Godhead —the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, undivided in essence, coequal in power and glory, 
and the only proper object of religious worship. 

4. We believe that, in the person of Jesus Christ, the Divine and human 
natures are united, so that He is truly and properly God, and truly and 
properly man. 

5. We believe that our first parents were created in a state of innocency, 
but by their disobedience they lost their purity and happiness; and that, in 
consequence of their fall, all men have become sinners, totally depraved, 
and as such are justly exposed to the wrath of God. 

6. We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ has, by his suffering and 
death, made an atonement for the whole world, so that whosoever will may 


. be saved. 


7. We believe that repentance towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and regeneration by the Holy Spirit, are necessary to Salvation. 

8. We believe that we are justified by grace, through faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that he that believeth hath the witness in himself. 

9. We believe the Scriptures teach that not only does continuance in the 
favor of God depend upon continued faith in, and obedience to, Christ, but 
that it is possible for those who have been truly converted to fall away and 
be eternally lost. 

10. We believe that it is the privilege of all believers to be “ wholly sanc- 
tified,” and that “the whole spirit and soul and body” may “be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” That is to say, we 
believe that after conversion there remain in the heart of the believer incli- 
nations to evil, or roots of bitterness, which, unless overpowered by Divine 
grace, produce actual sin; but that these evil tendencies can be entirely 
taken away by the Spirit of God, and the whole heart, thus cleansed from 
everything contrary to the will of God, or entirely sanctified, will then pro- 
duce the fruit of the Spirit only. And we believe that persons thus entirely 
sanctified may, by the power of God, be kept unblamable and unreprovable 
before Him. 

11. We believe in the immortality of the soul; in the resurrection of the 
body; in the general judgment at the end of the world; in the eternal hap- 
piness of the righteous; and in the everlasting punishment of the wicked. 
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It is now twenty-seven years since Goldwin Smith came for the first time 
to the United States on a lecturing tour. It is twenty-three years since he 
resigned his professorship of Modern History at Oxford and became pro- 
fessor of English and Constitutional History at Cornell University, at Ithaca, 
New York. It is just twenty years since he permanently removed to Can- 
ada. He is now sixty-eight years of age. It may be safely presumed 
that he writes without partisan political prejudice, as he has studiously main- 
tained an attitude of political independence in Canada, and made himself 
somewhat unpopular by criticisms of current politics, and has now nothing 
to hope or ask from politicians or people. 

Goldwin Smith champions the scheme of political union between the Cana- 
dian Dominion and the United States. The Canadian Question which he 
discusses in the present volume is a complex one, namely: Which is the 
more advisable for Canada, dependence on Great Britain, independence, im- 
perial federation with other parts of the Empire, commercial union with 
the United States, or political union with the republic? He reaches these 
vital matters in his tenth and last chapter after long preliminaries on the 
history of French and British Canada and on the present federal constitu- 
tion of the Dominion. He regards Canada, as now confederated, not as a 
bundle of sticks, each adding strength to the others, but as a collection of 
fishing-rods tied end to end and stretching across the Continent and by no 
means the stronger because of their number (p. 192). He appreciates fully 
the fact that the Dominion, although containing more soil than the United 
States, is, for the most part, a frozen empire and consists in reality only of 
a fringe of cultivable lands along the northern border of the United States. 

He is admirably candid in his discussions of Roman Catholicism in the 
French Province : — 


Quebec is a surviving effect of the France of the Bourbons. Its character has 
been perpetuated by isolation. Quebec is a theocracy. The people are the sheep 
of the priest. The French Canadians breed apace. For the grant of a hundred 
acres of land bestowed as a reward upon families boasting twelve or more children 
there are 1,009 claimants. One family numbers twenty-three. A family of 
twenty-six has been known. (Pp. 5-8.) 

While the people are poor, the church is, for such a country, immensely rich. 
Not Versailles or the Pyramids bespoke the power of the King more clearly than 
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the great church and the monastery rising above the cabins bespeak the power 
of the priest. The Jesuit boasts of his services to education in Canada and else- 
where, but it has been said very truly “that the Jesuit always fails.’’ (P. 17.) 

As the French population in Quebec increases, the British population decreases. 
It is likely to be thrust out altogether from the whole of the Province except a 
quarter in Montreal. (P. 20.) 

The Americans may say with truth that if they do not annex Canada they are 
annexing the Canadians. It is reckoned that there are now on the south of the 
line a million of emigrants from Canada and half a million of their children. In 
one week three hundred persons went from St. John and four hundred from Mon- 
treal. In the six years from 1880-1886 the natural growth of population in On- 
tario would have been 250,000. The actual growth was only 128,000. (Pp. 2382, 
235.) ‘ 

The literary style of Goldwin Smith is so clear and graceful that he is 
very sure of a hearing even for unpopular opinions. Principal MeVickar of 
Magill College says: “There is more truth than poetry in Goldwin 
Smith’s book on Canada, and there is a good deal of poetry; but the book is 
to be read for its excellence as a specimen of English style, if for nothing 
else.” We have given so often over editorial opinions on the Canadian 
Question in all its aspects, and especially on Imperial Federation, that we do 
not need here to say that some of the arguments and positions of Goldwin 
Smith appear to us inconclusive, but we gladly place on record his views 
concerning political union and on the moral federation of English-speaking 
peoples. The most powerful and timely pages in his book are the follow- 


ing, which will be found to repay careful attention from every student of 
international reforms :— 


The Imperial Federationists refuse to tell us their plan. They bid our bosoms 
dilate with trustful enthusiasm for arrangements which are yet to be revealed. 
They say it is not yet time for the disclosure. Nor yet time when the last strand 
of political connection is worn almost to the last thread, and when every day the 
sentiment opposed to centralization is implanting itself more deeply in Colonial 
hearts! While we are bidden to wait patiently for the tide, the tide is running 
strongly the other way. Now Newfoundland claims the right of making her own 
commercial agreements with the United States independently of other colonies. 
Disintegration, surely, is on the point of being complete. 

At least we may be told of whom the Confederation is to consist. Are the ne- 
groes of the West Indies to be included ? Is Quashee to vote on Imperial policy ? 
But above all, what is to be done with India ? Is it, as a Canadian Federationist 
of thorough-going democratic tendencies demanded the other day, to be taken 
into Federation and enfranchised ? If it is, the Hindoo will outvote us by five to 
one, and what will he do with us only those who have fathomed the Oriental mys- 
tery can pretend tosay. Is it to remain a dependency? Then to whom is it to 
belong? Toa Federation of democratic communities scattered over the globe, 
some of which, like Canada, have no interest in it whatever? Its fate as an Em- 
pire would then be sealed, if it is not sealed already by the progress of demo- 
cracy in Great Britain. Or is it to belong to England alone? In that case one 
member of the Confederacy will have an empire apart five times as large as the 
rest of the Confederation, requiring separate armaments and a diplomacy of its 
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own. How would the American Confederation work if one state held South 
America as an empire? Some have suggested that Hindostan should be repre- 
sented by the British residents in India alone. If it were, woe to the Hindoos. 

Again, the object of the Association must surely be known. Every Association 
of a practical kind must have a definite object to hold it together. The objects 
which naturally suggest themselves are common armaments and a common tariff. 
But Canada, as we have seen, refuses to contribute to common armaments, and 
Australia, though she sent a regiment to the Soudan, now apparently repents of 
having done it. Great Britain is a war power; the Colonists, like the Americans, 
are essentially unmilitary, and here would be the beginning of troubles. As to 
the tariff, the Canadian Protectionists, who make use of Imperial Federation as a 
stalking-horse in their struggle against free trade with the United States, are 
always careful to say that they do not mean to resign their right of laying pro- 
tective duties on British goods. Victoria also seems wedded to her Protective 
system. What remains but improvement of postal communication and a Colonial 
Exhibition, neither of which surely calls for a political combination unprecedented 
in history. 

Unprecedented in history the combination would be. The Roman Empire, the 
thought of which, and of its Civis Romanus sum, is always hovering before our 
minds, was vast, but it was all in a ring-fence. Moreover, it had its world to it- 
self, no rival powers being interposed between Rome and her Provinces. It was 
an Empire in the proper sense of the term. Its members were all alike in strict 
subordination to its head. The head determined the policy without question, and 
danger to unity from divided counsels there was none. We confuse our minds, as 
was said before, by an improper use of the term Empire. The name applies to 
India, but to nothing else connected with Great Britain unless it be the fortresses 
and Crown Colonies. Our self-governed colonies are not members of an empire, 
but free communities virtually independent of the mother country, which for the 
purpose of confederation would be called upon to resign a portion of their inde- 
pendence. Of the Spanish Empire it is needless to speak. Its name is an omen 
of disaster and a warning against the blind ambition which mistakes combination 
for union and colossal weakness for power. After all, the Roman Empire itself 
fell, and partly because the life was drawn from the members to the head. 

The Achzan League, the Swiss Bund, the Union of the Netherlands, the Amer- 
ican Union, all were perfectly natural combinations, not only suggested but com- 
manded by a common peril. In three out of the four cases the communities 
which entered into the compact were kindred in all respects; in the case of the 
Swiss Bund they were equal. In the case of the Confederation now proposed, 
they would be neither kindred nor equal; and fasten the people of the British 
Islands, those of the self-governed colonies, the Hindoo, the African, and the 
Kaffir together with what legislative clamps you will, you cannot produce the 
unity of political character and sentiment which is essential to community of 
eouncils, much more to national union. 

Steam and telegraph, we are told, have annihilated distance. They have not 
annihilated the parish steeple. They have not carried the thoughts of the ordi- 
nary citizen beyond the circle of his own life and work. They have not qualified 
a common farmer, tradesman, plowman, or artisan to direct the politics of a 
world-wide state. How much does an ordinary Canadian know or care about 
Australia, an ordinary Australian about Canada, or an ordinary Englishman, 
Scotchman, or Irishman about either ? The feeling of all the colonists towards the 
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mother country, when you appeal to it, is thoroughly kind, as is that of the 
mother country towards the colonies. But Canadian notions of British polities 
are hazy, and still more hazy are British notions of the politics of Canada. When 
John Sandfield Macdonald, the Prime Minister of Ontario, died, his death was 
chronicled by British journals as that of Sir John A. Macdonald, the Prime 
Minister of the Dominion. 

About India Englishmen know more, because their interest in it is so great; 
but Canadians know nothing. The framers of these vast political schemes, hav- 
ing their own eyes fixed on the political firmament, forget that the eyes of men 
in general are fixed on the path they tread. The suffrage of the federation ought 
to be limited to far-reaching and imaginative minds. 

A grand idea may be at the same time practical. The idea of a United Conti- 
nent of North America, securing free trade and intercourse over a vast area, with 
external safety and internal peace, is no less practical than it is grand. The bene- 
fits of such a union would be always present to the mind of the least instructed 
citizen. The sentiment connected with it would be a foundation on which the 
political architect could build. Imperial Federation, to the mass of the people 
comprised in it, would be a mere name conveying with it no definite sense of bene- 
fit on which anything could be built. 

To press this receding vision a little closer, what would be the relation of the 
Federal Government to the British monarchy ? Would the same Queen be sov- 
ereign of both? Would she have two sets of advisers? Suppose they should 
advise her different ways! Would she appoint, as she does now, the heads of all 
the other members of the Federation? It would hardly do to let the President 
of the United States appoint all the state governors. How would the Sapreme 
Court be constituted ? Such an authority would certainly be needed to interpret 
the Constitution, and the British monarchy would have to be a suitor before it. 
How would the decrees of the Federationists be enforced, say, in case of refusal 
to send the war contingent ? How, again, would the representation in the Federal 
Parliament be apportioned ? If by population, the representation of the British 
Islands would so outnumber the rest that the rest would deem their representa- 
tion practically a nullity, and jealousy and cabals would at once arise. The very 
number, too, would be a difficulty. If Great Britain had members in proportion 
to St. Helena and Fiji, the Parliament would have to meet on Salisbury Plain. 
These are not questions of detail, nor do they attach only to a particular scheme : 
they are fundamental, and attach to every scheme that can be conceived. 

The Parliament of Great Britain must cease to be a sovereign power. The Im- 
perial Congress itself would not be a sovereign power. Like the Congress of the 
United States, it would be subject to the Federal Constitution, and would have so 
much authority only as that Constitution assigned it. The sovereign power would 
be in the people of the empire at large, and a curious sovereign they would be. 

The same person could not be the head at once of a federation and of one of 
the communities included in it any more than the same person could be President 
of the United States and Governor of the State of New York. Her Majesty 
would have to choose between the British and the Pan-Britannie Crown. 

Canada is a confederation in herself. Movements are on foot for a confederation 
of the Australian Colonies and of those of South Africa. A confederation of the 
West India Islands has also been proposed. We should thus have a striking nov- 
elty in political architecture in the shape of a confederation of confederations. 
But it seems certain that New Zealand would not, and that some isolated colonies 
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could not, join any federation, in which case the members of the central Parlia- 
ment would represent partly federations, partly single communities. Strange ap- 
parently would be the complication of fealties, obligations, and sentiments which 
would hence arise. 

This Union, so complex in its machinery, with its members scattered over the 
world, and distracted by interests as wide apart as the shores of its members, 
Home Rulers think they could maintain, while they bid us despair of maintaining 
the Parliamentary Union of Ireland with Great Britain. 

Even to assemble the Centralized Convention would be no easy task. The gov- 
ernments, British and Colonial, are all party governments and all liable to con- 
stant change. The delegate trusted by one party would not have the confidence 
of the other, and before the convention would proceed to business somebody’s 
credentials would be withdrawn. We have seen in the case of Canadian Con- 
federation how Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island flew off 
from the agreement at which their delegates had arrived. In truth there would 
probably be a general falling away as soon as payment for Imperial armaments 
came into view. 

The Federation would be nothing if not diplomatic. But whose diplomacy is 
to prevail? That of Great Britain, an European Power and at the same time 
Mistress of India? That of Australia, with her Eastern relations and her Chinese 
question ? Or that of Canada, bound up with the American Continent, indiffer- 
ent to everything in Europe or Asia, and concerned only with her relation to the 
United States? If we may believe Sir Charles Dilke, Australia avows her inten- 
tion of breaking away from England should British policy ever take a line adverse 
to her special interests in the East. 

Achaia, Switzerland, the Netherlands, the United States, all federated under 
the pressure of necessity, which, stern and manifest as it was, had yet scarcely the 
power to overcome the centralized forces. To do the work of that necessity there 
ought at least to be an equally strong desire. But what proof have we of the 
existence of such a desire? Australia, far from being eager, seems to be adverse ; 
in some of her cities the missionary of Imperial Federation can scarcely find an 
audience. From South Africa comes no audible response. In British Canada the 
movement has no apparent strength except what it derives from an alliance with 
Protectionism, which, as has already been said, repudiates a commercial union of 
the Empire and insists on maintaining its separate tariff. To the French nation- 
alists of Quebec anything that would bind their country closer to Great Britain is 
odious, and they were disposed to receive the present Governor-General coldly 
because they suspected him of favoring such a policy. In Great Britain itself 
the movement shows no sign of strength. For several years, under Lord Beacons- 
field, Imperialism had everything its own way, yet not a step was taken towards 
Federation. That was the grand opportunity; but Federationists failed to grasp 
it by the forelock. Not a step has been taken to this hour beyond holding a 
meeting of Colonists, absolutely without authority, which dined, wined, and talked 
about postal communications, all power of dealing with the great question having 
been expressly withheld. Lord Beaconsfield’s successor in the Tory leadership 
has plainly declined to commit himself to the project. We seem to be a long way 
from a spontaneous and overwhelming vote, nothing short of which would suffice. 
The approach to centralization at once sets all the centrifugal forces in action; it 
did this even in the case of American federation, so that the project narrowly 
escaped wreck; and miscarriage would beget, instead of closer union, discord, 
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estrangement, and perhaps rupture. Let us bear the warning example of the 
rupture with the American Colonies in mind. 

What is the real motive for encountering all the difficulties and perils of this 
more than gigantic undertaking, for running laboriously counter to the recent 
course of Colonial history, as well as to the natural tendencies of our race, and for 
taking the political heart and brain, as it were, out of each of those free commu- 
nities and transferring them to London? We are told that the Federal Empire 
would impose peace upon the world. This assumes that dispersion is strength, 
and that Great Britain would be made more formidable in war by being bound up 
with unmilitary communities. But suppose it true, surely the appearance of a 
world-wide power, grasping all the waterways and all the points of maritime 
vantage, ‘nstead of propagating peace, would, like an alarm gun, call the nations 
to battle! The way to make peace on earth is to promote the coming not of an 
exclusive military league but of the Parliament of Man, the moral Parliament of 
Man at least, by enlarging the action of international law and repressing the 
ambitious passions to which, however philanthropic may be our professions, 
Imperialism really appeals. If, no distinct object can be assigned, if no definite 
plan can be produced, if the projectors are conscious that there is no practical step 
on which they can venture, surely the project ought to be frankly laid aside and 
no longer allowed to darken counsel, hide from us the real facts of the situation, 
and prevent the colonies from advancing on the true path. 

There is a federation which is feasible, and to those who do not measure 
grandeur by physical force or extension, at least as grand as that of which 
the Imperialist dreams. It is the moral federation of the whole English-speaking 
race throughout the world, including all those millions of men speaking the Eng- 
lish language in the United States, and parted from the rest only a century ago 
by a wretched quarrel, whom Imperial Federation would leave out of its pale. 
Nothing is needed to bring this about but the voluntary retirement of England as 
a political power from a shadowy dominion in a sphere which is not hers. There 
is no apparent reason why, among all the states of our race, there should not be 
community of citizenship, so that a citizen of any one of the nations might take 
up the rights of a citizen in any one of the others at once upon his change of 
domicile, and without the process of naturalization. This would be political 
unity of no inconsiderable kind without diplomatic liabilities, or the strain, which 
surely no one can think free from peril, of political centralization. 

Unless all present appearances on the political horizon are delusive, the time is 
at hand when the upheaval of the labor world, and the social problems which are 
coming into view, will give the politicians more serious and substantial matter for 
thought than the airy fabric of Imperial Federation. 

The old project of giving the colonies representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment appears to have been laid aside. The objections urged against it by Burke 
on the ground of distance have been to a great extent removed by steam, though 
it might even now be difficult to call together a world-wide Parliament in time of 
maritime war. But the objection still decisive is that the colonies would not put 
their affairs into the hands of an Assembly in which their representation would be 
overwhelmingly outnumbered. Nor could they trust representatives domiciled in 
London who, under the influence of London society, would be apt to become more 
British than the British themselves. These new countries, which have such 
difficulty in finding suitable men for their own legislatures, would have difficulty 
in finding men to represent them at Westminster at all. They might have to fall 
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back on expatriated millionaires, in whom not the slightest confidence as repre- 
sentatives of colonial sentiment could be placed. Supposing that the members tor 
the colonies remained colonial, and tried to make up for their Jack of numbers at 
Westminster by combining among themselves and log-rolling, they might become 
a serious addition to the distractions of the British Parliament, which’ assuredly 
need _.no increase. 

Let it be taken as certain and irreversible that the colonies will not part with 
any portion of their self-government. If a scheme can be devised by which they 
can be governed by an assembly at Westminster without any loss to them of self- 
government it may, supposing it to be presented to them in an intelligible and 
practicable form, stand a chance of consideration at their hands. 


On the whole we must pronounce this volume to be in both matter and 
manner incomparably the best discussion yet published in any single book 
on the future of Canada. 

THE SELF-REVELATION OF JESUS CHRIST, with an Examination of some 
Naturalistic Hypotheses. By Joun KenneEpy, M. A., D. D., Honorary 
Professor, New College, London. London: Wm. Isbister, 56 Ludgate 
Hill. 1887. 8vo, pp. 376. 


This is a powerful and timely volume. Its author is honorary professor 
in New College, London. He is well-known as the writer of “ A Popular 
Hand-Book of the Christian Evidences,” and of a treatise on “The Age 
and Authorship of the Gospels,” and of a brief, but trenchant book, enti- 
tled “ Pilate’s Question, Whence art Thou?” A thorough familiarity with 
the most modern aspects of both historic and exegetical research, a manly 
straightforwardness and candor, a style of singular clearness and force, and 
a weight of argument reminding one of the best passages of Butler and 
Paley, characterize all Professor Kennedy’s discussions of the Christian 
Evidences. 

In the following remarkable passage the reader will find a highly remu- 
nerative statement of the present position of the argument based on the 
four undisputed Epistles of St. Paul, namely, Romans, I. and I. Corinthians 
and Galatians. 

Now, how far is the testimony of Paul's letters relevant? It amounts at the least 
to this, that, as early as A. D. 56-58, the foremost preacher of Christianity — whose 
faith, according to Keim, “ must have rested on a knowledge of Christ’s life, 
sufficiently comprehensive to justify all the results of his reasoning ’’ — held the 
founder of his faith to be all that He is represented in the Gospels as saying that He was. 
The extraordinary claims alleged by the Gospels to have been asserted by Christ 
cannot possibly have originated at a period later than three and twenty years 
after the death of Christ; for at that date we find them recognized, and made the 
basis of a “system” which from that time until now has been, with very few 


exceptions, accepted as the very essence of the Christian faith. 

But this is not all. The Christianity which Paul maintained in A. p. 56, he tells 
us, is the Christianity which he had preached from the very beginning of his 
ministry. ‘‘ When it pleased God to reveal his Son in me that I might preach 
him among the heathen, immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood.” ‘‘I 
declare unto you the gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye have 
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received, and wherein ye stand; by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in 
memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. For I de- 
livered unto you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the scriptures; and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again according to the scriptures.’”’ Now Paul’s conversion took place between 
A.D. 39 and A. D. 38. Keim fixes the date as A. D. 37, and Renanas A. p. 38. Weare 
thus brought to within three or five years of the death of Christ. So that the witness 
borne to Christ’s personal claims in the year 56 covers the entire period backward 
to A. D. 37 or 38, and proves that at the earlier period as well as at the later, the 
Apostle Paul recognized and proclaimed Jesus Christ to be the Son of God as well 
as the Son of Man, once crucified, now risen, and glorified in heaven as Lord of 
all. What he says of himself in a. p. 58 was true, all the twenty years that 
preceded: “ The life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 

The testimony of Paul's letters to the personal claims of Christ goes still 
further. Three years after his conversion he went up to Jerusalem and spent fifteen 
days with Peter. On the same occasion he saw James, ‘‘the Lord’s brother.” At 
this time he was unknown by face to the churches of Judza, in which Peter and 
James held the most prominent place, but they had heard of his conversion, and 
that he now preached the faith which once he destroyed, and they glorified God in 
him. At this period, then, the evidence is conclusive that Paul and the Judean 
churches under the leadership of Peter and James were one in their conception of the 
Christian faith. Fourteen years after, in consequence of a controversy which was 
producing dissension and confusion in the churches, a controversy regarding the 
continued obligation of Judaic rites, he went up to Jerusalem to confer with Peter 
and John and James, the recognized pillars of the church, lest his work among 
the Gentiles should be hindered. The result was a perfect understanding regard- 
ing the one point in dispute, and a cordial Godspeed to Paul and Barnabas in their 
mission to Gentile lands by those whose special mission was to the Jews. From 
‘all which it follows that the testimony of Paul respecting Christ and Christianity, 
From a period of three or five years after the death of Christ to a period twenty years 
later, is equally the testimony of Peter, John, and James, “ the Lord’s brother,” who 
held so prominent and influential a place in the church in Jerusalem. The evidence 
is thus conclusive that during these twenty years the founders of the Christian 
churches, among both Jews and Gentiles, held in substance the same views re- 
specting the person and work of Jesus Christ. 

We are now within five years at the most of the date of Christ’s personal minis- 
try. How shall we bridge over those five years? The book known as the “ Acts 
of the Apostles” gives us the history. And we have seen what that history tells 
us of the preaching of Peter. Only some such history can account for the facts 
as from Paul’s history and letters we know them to have been at and after A. D. 
35. And this alone is presumptive evidence that the history is true. But my 
present argument is based entirely on Paul’s acknowledged letters. Now, I ask, 
is it possible that a Christ, who was only a teacher of morals and of certain beau- 
tiful truths concerning God, should in the course of five years (the period may 
have been only three) have become in the imagination of his followers personally 
divine and the divine Saviour of mankind ? Is it possible that in the course of three 
or five years the true teaching of Christ respecting himself should have been entirely 
lost from the memories of those who heard it, and should have been superseded by a 
supposititious teaching which claimed for Him the position which they knew He 
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ever after held in the esteem of those who called themselves by his name ? Is it 
possible that all this could have occurred in tbree or five years — years of Chris- 
tian activity and thought — and that, in consequence, an absolutely new departure 
of Christianity from its original “simplicity ” should have taken place, and that, 
too, without challenge or controversy ? The question: How, if there were no signs 
of the superhuman in Christ when He lived with his apostles on earth, they con- 
ceived those ideas of his person and work which appear in their writings, and 
which form the very essence of their Christianity, remains not only unanswered 
but unanswerable. 

There is one consideration, very obvious and commonplace, which renders 
such a change as is supposed, whether intentional or unintentional, utterly 
incredible. The change, if it took place, was universal, and it was unchallenged. 
The evidence proves that from a period only three or five years after the 
death of Christ the personal followers of Christ were all of one mind in regarding 
Him as the Lord and Saviour and Judge of men. If, at any earlier period, they 
regarded Him only as a wise Rabbi, and understood Him to claim no higher char- 
acter, how comes it to pass that of the one hundred and twenty of whom we read 
at one time, or of the five hundred of whom we read at another, who had known 
Him from the first, there were none to raise their voice against so monstrous an 
exaggeration or so wicked a perversion? Here was treason against the truth, 
compared with which that of Judas was harmless, — for his, on the supposition 
before us, only led to the death of a man, but the treason of the “ multitude of 
the disciples” against the truth has established a new idolatry in the world. 
And not treason alone, but a most extraordinary conspiracy to sustain the treason, 
—and yet there is no voice lifted up against it! This is intrinsically incredible ! 
And still the more so, because we know that controversy did arise in the church 
on another and a far less important matter, — the controversy already referred to, 
respecting the permanence of Jewish rites. During a great part of the twenty 
years which intervened between the conversion of Paul and the writing of the 
letter to the Galatians, this controversy prevailed, and was often waged so fiercely 
as to destroy the peace of the churches, and greatly to mar the usefulness of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. But during all this period there was no question raised 
as to the substance of the gospel which was preached by Paul and Peter and 
John. False teachers dogged the steps of Paul, and stirred up Jewish prejudice 
against him. But their charge was only this, that he taught men to forsake the 
customs which Moses had delivered to them. Never and nowhere was he charged 
with exalting a man to divine honors, with converting a great teacher into a great 
Saviour, —in one word, with a radical misrepresentation of the mission of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Now, “is it conceivable, as a matter of history, that while a com- 
paratively trifling controversy is recorded concerning the obligation of the Gentiles 
to keep the Jewish law, not one word should be written to indicate that the apos- 
tles were not of one mind about the position occupied by Christ in the scheme of 
salvation, had such been the case?” And if it be admitted that the apostles 
were of one mind, but said that they were all in error, that either through blind 
enthusiasm or “ pious distortion” (which polite phrase must mean impious fraud), 
they had entirely departed from the faith delivered to them by their Master con- 
cerning himself and his work, is it conceivable that all this could be without 
protest by either friend or foe ? Were there no “‘ original’’ believers to tell the 
world how grossly and unfaithfully the apostles of Christ were misleading man- 
kind? Why did not unbelievers protest ? Why did they not appeal to the 
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surviving contemporaries and followers of Jesus, in disproof of the miracles 
which were now ascribed to Him, and of claims which He had never asserted, and 
which, in his lowliness and loyalty to God, He would most assuredly have repu- 
diated ? But no such protest was ever made. And the conclusion is inevitable 
that not only were the apostles of one mind respecting Christ, but that they were right ; 
they were not false, but true witnesses of what they had seen and heard. 

As a matter of history the supernatural in the person of Christ and in the 
works of Christ was included in the faith of his personal followers, and was 
preached by them to the world from the begiuning. (P. 237.) 


Tue Lrvinc CuRIsT AND THE Four Gospiets. By R. W. Dats, M.D., 
Birmingham. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 12mo, pp. 299. 


This book is at once scholarly and popular in style, and both forcible and 
largely new in matter. The freshest discoveries as to the literature of the 
New Testament are here combined most judiciously with the oldest and 
best established information on the same great theme. The whole discus- 
sion is invested witha high literary and spiritual charm. The argument 
for the divine origin of the spiritual teaching of the Scriptures from the 
impression it makes on the untutored conscience has rarely been better 
stated than in this paragraph : — 


What it is to find God or to be found of God every devout man knows, but the 
secret cannot be told. We feel his touch, and we know that the unseen Hand 
can be only his. There is a power upon us, and we need no visible sign or sym- 
bol to assure us that it is the power of the Eternal. A light shines; we know 
that it is divine. In solitary places— on the hills, by the sea, among the corn- 
fields, in the woods, in the crowded streets of great cities —the glory finds us. 
It finds us when we do not seek it; sometimes when we seek we cannot find it. 
And to Christian men these great hours often come when they are reading the 
four Gospels. They witness a diviner transfiguration than that which Peter, 
James, and John saw on the sides of Hermon. They become independent of the 
proof-texts on which biblical theologians have built their argument for our Lord’s 
divinity ; as they read, Christ commands their reverence, their love, their worship. 
They may know nothing of theological definitions, they may be perplexed by the 
terms of the creeds; but to them Christ is what God is, and apart even from the 
authority of his own words, it would be in their hearts to say that, having seen 
Him, they have seen the Father. 

Are they deceived? May not the vision be a dream? Many of them would 
reply that, whether they are deceived or not, the impression produced on them by 
the story of Christ in the Gospels is irresistible. As they are so made that fire 
burns and ice chills them, they are so made that the story of Christ, in its sub- 
stance, compels by a kindly compulsion — or rather, inspires by a gracious foree — 
a complete faith in its truth; they could as easily doubt the reality of the mate- 
rial universe as doubt the reality of the historic Christ. They would say that, 
however it may be with others, however it may be even with many who share their 
faith, there is for them no necessity that the historical “ witnesses” should show 
their credentials; they care very little about the historical “ witnesses”; for them 
the story itself is like one of the grander objects of nature,—it could not have been 
man’s work. It may, indeed, bear traces, easily recognizable, of the intervention 
of human agency, as there are easily recognizable traces of the intervention of 
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human agency in the roads and paths on the sides of Helvellyn, and in the piers 
and docks on the shores of the Atlantic. But no human hands created Helvellyn 
or the Atlantic. The mountain was there, the ocean and its shores were there, 
before human hands touched them; and what human hands have done has not 
effaced, has not obscured, their true origin and greatness. And no human devo- 
tion or genius created the Figure of the historic Christ. He was there, He must 
have been there, before his story was told by the evangelists ; and whatever signs 
of human limitation and infirmity may be found in the story cannot diminish the 
force of the impression that it is ‘n substance a true account of a unique manifes- 
tation of the Person and Life of God under the conditions which determine the 
manifestation of the personality and life of man. 

Is it wonderful, is it in any sense contrary to reason, that those who know God 
should recognize the accent of God in the words of his eternal Son, and the 
power and life of God in his character and history ? 


The volume is particularly full in its use of recent discoveries concerning 
the “ Diatessaron ” of Tatian and “ The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


USE AND ABUSE OF NEWSPAPERS. 


Tne Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., of Boston, recently delivered a most 
timely and powerful discourse on the Merits and Defects of American Jour- 
nalism. We make from it the following strategic and trenchant extracts :— 


PANDERING TO A CORRUPT TASTE, 


There are four ways in which the newspaper most commonly 
becomes venal. 

1. First by so presenting news as to pander to a corrupt 
taste. A disproportionate prominence given to the record of 
crime tends to increase crime. It is no defense of this habit to 
say the public demand such matter. 

He who holds in hand forces that bear powerfully on the 
public welfare is not at liberty so to use them as to satisfy a 
depraved taste. He must use them according to his own judg- 
ment so as best to promote the public good. There is a vicious 
class that would be glad to purchase obscene literature, but the 
law will not permit a man to supply that demand. It is a crime 
to furnish rogues with counterfeit money, although they are 
eager to buy it. Men want to buy intoxicating liquors, but all 
the great religious bodies have declared that liquor-selling is not 
a respectable business. If it is necessary that evil deeds be re- 
ported in the public prints, an honorable journalist, careful not 
to inflame the passions of the depraved or the inexperienced by 
the particular details and the sensational manner of the recital, 
will be able to make the record in such a way as to commend 
virtue, and to keep wicked ways as much as possible out of 
sight. 
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PARTISANSHIP. 

2. A second way in which a newspaper is apt to abuse its 
power and become venal is by suppressing or distorting impor- 
tant news or public announcements, from partisan or personal 
motives. When a man or acorporation undertakes the business 
of a common carrier the law forbids discrimination against ac- 
commodating particular persons or classes. Any one who comes 
is entitled to the privileges offered to the public, and for which 
he is prepared to pay. One man’s money is as good as an- 
other’s. So when a journal asks public patronage as a newspa- 
per, the public has a right to expect a fair and candid report of 
events. Now it is notorious that the newspapers which are the 
organs of a political party are often not content with opposing 
the action of the opposite party, but they are apt also to misrep- 
resent it. It seems sometimes as if a party organ was incapa- 
ble of a fair statement of the acts of the other side. 

It seems to be the rule never to admit that any statesman or 
official in the other party is capable of any virtuous or patriotic 
or wise and able conduct. Some years ago the editor of one of 
the great religious weeklies had a personal difficulty with a 
prominent public man, whose splendid public services always 
after that the editor carefully avoided mentioning, and whose 
character and reputation as often as possible the editor sought 
to undermine by insinuations and perversion of facts. 

A prominent pastor in a large Western city some years ago 
rightly criticised some unworthy acts of the newspapers of the 
town, and for years afterwards all those papers agreed never to 
mention his name or work, or to report his addresses at public 
meetings where other speakers were fully reported. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC INFLUENCE. 


There is at Washington a Roman Catholic bureau diligent 
and active in influencing legislation for sectarian ends. It has 
long been deemed very remarkable that no action in Congress 
favorable to the public schools was likely to get fairly reported 
in the Washington dispatches to the Associated Press. Very 
important speeches have been made and measures proposed, but 
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always to be passed over in silence, or by the briefest mention, 
or even by a perverted version. For several years now various 
public meetings have been held in Boston for the discussion of 
the encroachments of the Roman Catholic hierarchy upon civil 
affairs. Some of the ablest minds in the country have at these 
meetings presented very startling facts bearing on some of the 
most vital questions now before the American people, — the 
maintenance of the public schools, the appropriation of immense 
sums of public money by the national and the state legislatures 
for sectarian ends, the proposed amendment of the constitution 
forbidding such use of public funds, as recommended by Gen- 
eral Grant and favored by many of the most prominent senators 
and publicists in the country, facts and measures bearing di- 
rectly on current practical issues before our own School Board, 
and yet almost the entire newspaper press of Boston has stu- 
diously refused to chronicle these discussions, has deliberately 
vacated its office of reporter of passing events and has regularly 
suppressed the news in the interests of sect and party. What 
if there may have been at times, as is very natural, something 
of unwise and intemperate speech in these gatherings! So 
there has been in the various labor meetings and political con- 
ventions occurring all the time, yet these have been reported. 
There is such a thing as a calm judicial treatment of these 
themes by the press, a frank and fearless advocacy of those 
American principles which have been at the basis of our past 
prosperity, and on which our future welfare as a nation de- 
pends. 

The secular newspaper has indeed no call to engage in the 
disputes of religious denominations between themselves respect- 
ing doctrine or polity, unless it sees fit; but assuredly it is a 
venal use of its power for any newspaper, claiming to be a 
friend to American institutions, moved by fear of losing votes 
from its party or money from its treasury, to ignore, condone, or 
deny the continued, persistent, and very harmful encroachment 
of any religious body in the sphere of civil affairs. In this coun- 
try we have no established church. It is against the constitu- 
tion to have one, or to try to have one, or to run the govern- 
ment as if we had one. And when attempts in this direction, 
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high-handed and lamentably successful, meet only silence from 
the American newspaper press, that press, by that silence, 
brands itself as in so far a venal press. 


BRIBERY OF MANAGERS. 


8. A third way in which a newspaper sometimes becomes 
venal is to sell itself as the advocate of an immoral cause. Look 
at the position of the newspapers in Louisiana at this moment 
on the lottery issue. Who doubts that the money of the lottery 
company has muzzled journalism there? The power of the 
saloon in politics makes itself manifest in its large control of 
the newspapers of the land. There are leading journals in our 
large cities which not only refuse to publish facts which bear 
against the liquor traffic and which favor its suppression, but 
also continually endeavor to prejudice the public mind in favor 
of the liquor trade. Not only the sordid organs of the rumsell- 
ers, the brewers and distillers, but many of those great journals 
which profess to be laboring for the public good, so constantly 
ignore the enormous evils which the business occasions, so per- 
sistently pervert the facts in respect to its practical suppression, 
so speciously plead for the business, as if it were legitimate and 
worthy, as to compel the conviction that they are moved by 
some other motive than love of truth, and that it is not their 
candid judgment which they are expressing. 


THE SUNDAY PAPER. 


4, A fourth way in which the newspaper becomes venal, and 
thus abuses its power and subjects itself to the severe condem- 
nation of all right minds, is in becoming a Sunday newspaper. 
The Sunday newspaper is always and necessarily venal. Such 
an affirmation is a matter of judgment, and of course incapable 
of absolute proof. The reasons which prompt its utterance, 
however, will be given, and can be taken for what they are 
worth. They relate chiefly to the manifest influence of the Sun- 
day newspaper in destroying that spirit and habit of public 
worship which is indispensable to the general welfare. This in- 
fluence is so clearly calamitous that it seems impossible that in- 
telligent men can be induced to perpetuate it except by the very 
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large pecuniary profit the publication brings. For that publi- 
cation therc can be no defense on the principles of good morals, 
sound political economy, true patriotism, or the material pros- 
perity of the community. It is against them all, directly and 
powerfully. It is too late in the day to argue the question 
whether the Sabbath, as a civil rest-day, is conducive to the 
publie good or not ; whether the workingman has any interest 
in having his right to a Sunday rest protected by law. There 
is a growing agitation on the continent of Europe for such a 
rest. 

No one wants to make men pious by statute or force any one 
to be religious on Sunday. Yet no one can deny that the need 
of a weekly rest-day is in man’s constitution; his whole nature 
requires it. Man cannot lose his rest-day and thrive in bodily 
or mental health, in his home enjoyments and privileges. The 
workingman needs his Sunday rest as a protection for himself 
against the greed and tyranny of capital —for his household 
against the destructive social tendencies of the vicious classes. 

Now, publishers of Sunday newspapers are not ignorant of 
these things. They know, or ought to know, that a weekly rest- 
day is indispensable to the physical comfort, material prosper- 
ity, and moral well-being of the people, yet they know that the 
publication and sale of a Sunday newspaper necessarily de- 
prives a large number of persons of their weekly day of rest. 
Trains are run, to carry it far and near. Distributers in all the 
towns along the line largely give up their Sunday, to carry it 
everywhere. And the newspaper office that sends out a news- 
paper seven days in a week compels its employees to work seven 
days to do it. 

If it publishes its paper only six days in the week, that force 
of weary toilers has one day to rest; otherwise not. It is per- 
fectly childish to try to prove the contrary, because some part 
of the work on a Sunday newspaper is done before Sunday. 
There is many a great newspaper that prints but six papers a 
week, and so adjusts the labor that Monday’s issue costs no 
Sunday work. The workers on such a newspaper get their 
civil rest-day. A paper coming out seven days in the week 
costs seven days’ labor to make it. 
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The publisher of the Sunday newspaper also knows or ought 
to know the truth of the following propositions : — 

1. You cannot have continued prosperity in business through 
the nation without a stable, orderly, law-abiding condition of 
society generally prevalent. 

2. You cannot have a stable condition of society without 
moral and religious restraints. Goldwin Smith says no nation 
ever lived without a religion under a government of law. It 
may be added, no nation can live under a free government of 
popular suffrage without the religion of the Bible. 

3. You cannot have needful moral or religious restraints 
without the institutions of religion, the church and the Sab- 
bath, and regular public worship. 

4, You cannot long have Sunday as a civil rest-day without 
the religious observance of Sunday as a day of public worship, 
founded by the ordinance of God in the needs of our nature. . 

5. You cannot have a Sunday worship prevail where a Sun- 
day newspaper circulates. They are in deadly antagonism. 
There is nothing so powerful and so widely efficient to-day in 
unfitting people for public worship, in predisposing them 
against it, and in detaining them from it as the Sunday news- 
paper. 

Men inquire why the churches are losing their hold on the 
better class of artisans. The eminent Scotch clergyman, Rev. 
Dr. Stalker, who has just visited our country, expresses his sor- 
row that the workingmen here are not as generally church- 
goers as in England and Scotland. It is largely the fault of 
the American Sunday newspaper. See the immense number 
of these huge sheets distributed early every Sunday morning. 
There is enough in any one of them to busy a man all day in 
reading it. 

It is an overpowering temptation to the average man of no 
established religious principle to lounge away his Sunday over 
its exciting sensational columns. Now, it is an incalculable 
disadvantage to the man, to his whole nature, to his home life, 
to his general morality and conscientiousness in his relations to 
his fellow-men, as it reflects his industrial interests and his 
duties to the state ; it is an immeasurable loss to his family, to 
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the community and to the nation, for that man to be thus be- 
guiled into an habitual neglect of public worship and of all the 
religious uses of the Sabbath. There is an elevating, restful, 
broadening influence in public worship which he misses, and 
which it is every way bad for him to miss. He is kept in the 
same grooves of thought Sunday as all the week. The Sunday 
newspaper is just like Saturday’s, only larger and more enti- 
cing. No one of the Sunday newspapers has more than the 
merest modicum of religious reading; all of them have every- 
thing that week-day newspapers have, only more of it, to more 
fully engross the mind and chain it down to the lower regions 
of thought, the more ignoble and harmful views of human life. 

Now the publisher of the Sunday newspaper who does all 
this for the sake of money, does what he cannot justify, and 
what brands him and his paper as venal, as unpatriotic. His 
paper is one of the most powerful of all modern forces in work- 
ing for the neglect and abolition of all public worship, and the 
consequent degradation of the moral sense, the corruption of 
morals, and the loosening of the social fabric. If every one 
were to take to reading the Sunday newspaper and were to yield 
to its natural influence, and that influence were unchecked by 
other agencies, public worship would go; the Sunday civil rest- 
day would go; religious and moral restraints in the absence of 
public worship would be found ineffective to hold the baser 
elements of society in check, and the very safety of the repub- 
lic would be endangered. 

Now such an agency deserves the severest condemnation by 
all patriotic citizens, and especially by all followers of Christ. 

There is one further proposition which remains to be dis- 
cussed. We have said that Christians should understand and 
appreciate the immense power of the newspaper, should recog- 
nize and honor its just power, and should condemn its abuse of 
power. 


CHRISTIAN CONTROL OF THE NEWSPAPER. 

Fourthly. Christians should control the power of the news- 
paper; they are perfectly able to do it; in time they will do 
it; they should do it now. Let us proceed to show how they 
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can and ought to do it. Of course all are familiar with the 
response often made to the arraignment of the Sunday news- 
paper as a demoralizing force — the sneering response —* W hat 
are you going to do about it? the Sunday newspaper has come 
to stay.” It has come to stay a while. London, the finest city 
in the world, has none; never had one, save as an American 
for a little time tried in vain to foist one upon it. New York 
and Boston in turn will have none. Chicago and St. Louis 
none. What are we going to do about it, the Sunday news- 
paper? abolish it! ‘“ For this purpose the Son of God was 
manifested that he might destroy the works of the devil.” 
What are we going to do about the abuse of power by a venal 
press? We are going to control it, to reform it, to use it for 
righteousness. How? 


BY INDEPENDENT JUDGMENT. 

1. Christians are to control the power of the newspaper by 
cultivating an independent judgment respecting its utterances. 

The power of the newspaper over ourselves certainly we can 
control. We do ina measure, we should more. The Ameri- 
can people are fast giving up the ery with which the Cesareans 
saluted the bespangled King Herod’s oration, “It is the voice 
of a god and not aman.” Let the sage observations of Mr. 
Bryce confirm this statement. He says: “ What struck me 
was that in America a leading article carries the weight of 
itself, being discounted by the shrewd reader as the sort of 
thing which the paper must, of course, be expected to say, and 
is effective only when it takes hold of some fact (real or sup- 
posed) and hammers it into the public mind.” “ Regarding 
the party press,” he continues, “as a factor in the formation 
of opinion, whether by argument or authority, it is probably 
less powerful in America than in Europe, because its average 
public is shrewder, more independent, less readily impressed 
by the mysterious ‘we.’ I doubt,” he says, “if there be any 
paper by which any considerable number of people swear; and 
am sure that comparatively few quote their favorite newspaper 
as an oracle in the way many persons still do in England. In 


the cities where one finds really strong papers, most people 
look at more than one newspaper.” 
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Now this gradual emancipation from the newspaper’s power 
in controlling our judgments must goon. ‘There is still need 
of it. There are men whose conversation reflects the opinions 
of the papers they read so faithfully, even when the judgment 
is unsupported by any independent investigation of facts, that 
we see they need to think for themselves a little more freely. 
The mysterious editorial “ we” must be analyzed to see who 
is behind it, and what special trustworthiness of information or 
of candid judgment belongs to the man who controls the utter- 
ance of the newspaper. It would be a great help oftentimes, 
in reading certain kinds of editorials, if the plan of signing the 
writer’s name were to prevail. Why? An anonymous letter 
is never worth reading. Every minister or other public man 
is liable to receive them, until the fact becomes known that he 
never reads them. The first thing he looks at in opening a 
letter in an unfamiliar hand is the signature. If he finds none, 
no responsible name, instantly he folds the letter up and starts 
for the stove. It may be full of praise or blame. He knows 
not which and never will. Invariably he burns such letters 
unread. Why? 

Because on the face of it an anonymous letter is a mean and 
cowardly way of saying what one is unwilling to say over his 
own name ; what very likely, if said over one’s real name, would 
be laughed at as unworthy of a moment’s notice, because of the 
unfitness of such a writer saying anything on the particular 
theme treated. It is a desire to gain influence for a bad man’s 
judgment by leading people to imagine that it is the judgment 
of some good and respectable man. Now there are certain ut- 
terances of certain newspapers on certain topics, in which the 
effort is to appear as if they were voicing the public judgment. 
By the terms used, the impression sought to be conveyed is that 
wise, candid, reasonable men in eminent positions are coming 
to think thus and so. To those who are informed upon the 
origin of those articles they are known to be the expression of 
a little clique of persons who are trying to make the people take 
a certain view of a matter in which they are pecuniarily inter- 
ested. The very consultation room outside the newspaper house 


sometimes is known, where the articles are instigated. Let the 
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saying already quoted from the “Century” be borne in mind: 
“A newspaper is the expression of the personality of the man 
who controls it.’ If he is a bitter, narrow, unscrupulous 
partisan, unfriendly to the interests of righteousness, let him 
speak for himself, and get what weight his character will give. 
If he presumes to speak for the public, as the voice of judicious, 
thoughtful inquiries, if we are not on our guard his words will 
have an influence beyond their worth. Not infrequently an 
oracular tone is employed by some writer in a secular journal 
in writing on some religious subject, which would seem the 
height of absurdity, if it were known that the writer has good 
reason to hate religion and to seek to break down its power, for 
it has condemned his life, and he is smarting under a loss of 
reputation and character, because not his words merely but his 
acts are contrary to righteousness. 


BY FEARLESS CRITICISM. 


2. Not only are we to cultivate an independent judgment re- 


specting the utterances of the newspaper and thus control its 
power over our own opinions and conduct, but we are further to 
control its influence by a fearless and outspoken criticism. In 
other words we are to help create a healthful public sentiment 
corrective of the abuse of power by the newspaper. 

The observations of Mr. Bryce are very intelligent and inter- 
esting concerning the reasons why “in America public opinion 
rules more completely because more constantly than anywhere 
in Europe.” ‘ Here,” he says, ‘the supreme power resides in 
the whole mass of the citizens.” Public opinion here is a 
‘power not merely choosing executive and legislative agents at 
certain intervals, but continuously watching and guiding those 
agents, who look to it not merely for a vote of approval when 
the next general election arrives, but also for directions which 
they are eager to obey so soon as they have learned their mean- 
ing. The efficiency of the organs of opinion is therefore more 
essential to the government of the United States than to England 
or France. An organ of public opinion is, however, not merely 
the expression of views and tendencies already in existence, but 
a factor in future developing and moulding the judgment of the 
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people. Opinion makes opinion. Men hasten to adopt the 
views that seem likely to prevail. Hence every weighty voice, 
be it that of a speaker, or an association, or a public meeting, 
or a newspaper, is at once the disclosure of an existing force 
and a further force influencing others. Government by public 
opinion exists where the wishes and views of the people prevail, 
even before they have been conveyed through the regular law- 
appointed organs, and without the need of their being so con- 
veyed. When the power of the people is absolute, legislators are 
quick to catch its wishes in whatever way they may be indicated, 
and do not care to wait for the methods which the law describes. 
This happens in America.” Now what is here so well set forth 
as the power of public opinion in controlling the government is 
equally true of the power of public opinion in controlling the 
newspaper. The great newspapers are continually trying to feel 
the pulse of the people. They have unknown agents out 
among all classes, conversing quietly with representative men, 
and by correspondence quietly keeping the management in- 
formed of the way people are talking and feeling. 

The paper then tries to echo the public sentiment it has thus 
studied, and thinks it has in some degree learned. Now here 
is the power of the Christian people of the land. They are 
numerous enough and dominant enough in all the leading de- 
partments of life, in education, in industries, in politics, to ex- 
ercise a very large control of public affairs, if they would be 
more prompt and vigorous in expressing their opinion, and in 
carrying it out by appropriate acts. There is not the slightest 
reason for the reputable classes in this country to go on forever 
admitting to their homes, to offend the eyes of their wives and 
children every day, the foul records of crime of every sort, 
spread out in sensational headlines, and displayed in abomin- 
able details. There is no reason under heaven why Christian 
people, why decent people should evermore be willing to put up 
with a satanic newspaper press. They can have things their 
own way if they will demand it. Let them make their voice of 
complaint heard everywhere all the time. 

I have quoted with approval editorial opinions from the 
“ Century” magazine. Let me quote one from the recent pro- 
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spectus of a Boston daily. After setting forth its purpose and 
object in the advocacy of certain ruling sentiments, it adds, 
“these aims this paper will pursue in a spirit of candor and 
charity, and in the confident belief that all American citizens, of 
whatever race, religion, or party, ought to be, and are coming to 
be, of one heart and soul in their devotion to American princi- 
ples, and that this devotion is already so general and so strong 
that it has the power, and ought to exercise it, to control jour- 
nalism and politics in the interest of American ideas.” 


BY AVOIDING COMPLICITY. 


3. Christians should control the power of the newspaper by 
avoiding all complicity with the abuse of that power. A patri- 
otic citizen who sees the evil the Sunday newspaper is doing 
should carefully stand clear of all responsibility for aiding that 
harmful work. He never should admit it on Sunday into his 
home. He never should purchase it or read it, except occasion- 
ally for some special reason. Above all, he never should give 
it advertising patronage. Let him be careful also about bring- 
ing into his family any newspaper at any time that may prove 
to be a corrupting influence there. 


BY PATRONAGE. 


4. Christians should control the power of the newspaper by 
giving their patronage, as largely as possible, and their earnest 
moral support to papers of the better class. Recognize charac- 
ter in a newspaper as well as in a man, and stand by it. Every 
endeavor to reform the newspaper and to elevate its standard, 
and many papers are engaged in such efforts, can be met with 
such hearty encouragement by an appreciative Christian public, 
that all papers will be constantly stimulated to move towards 
the day of better things in journalism. That day is coming. 
It has come to not a few newspapers. There are many of our 
great dailies of such high tone and purpose that they wield a 
vast power for good, and reflect honor on the civilization they 
have done much to improve. 

Once more, Christian people may aid in controlling the 
power of the newspaper by reading newspapers less and maga- 
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zines and books more. Of course, as we are all dependent on 
the newspaper for our daily bread of information, no man can 
be aman in the active affairs of life who does not read the 
newspaper widely and carefully. But no man can be much of 
a man who reads nothing else. If we would not be, if we would 
not have others be, the subservient tools of newspaper managers, 
we must read something higher than the papers. Suffer on this 
point one expression more, and that a weighty one, from Mr. 
Bryee. 

“ A famous Englishman, himself a powerful and fertile 
thinker, contrasted the value of the history of Thucydides with 
that of a single number of the ‘Times’ newspaper, greatly 
to the advantage of the latter. Others may conceive that a 
thoughtful study of Thucydides, or, not to go beyond our own 
tongue, of Bacon, Milton, Locke, or Burke, perhaps even of 
Gibbon, Grote, or Macaulay, will do more to give keenness to 
the eye and strength to the wings of the mind than a whole 
year’s reading of the best daily newspaper. It is not merely 
that the matter is of more permanent and intrinsic worth, nor 
that the manner and style form the student’s taste; it is not 
merely that in the newspaper we are in contact with persons 
like ourselves, in the other case with rare and splendid intel- 
lects. The whole attitude of the reader is different. His at- 
tention is loose, his mind unbraced, so that he does not stop 
to scrutinize an argument and forgets even valuable facts as 
quickly as he has learned them. If he read Burke as he reads 
the newspaper, Burke would do him little good. And therefore 
the habit of mind produced by a diet largely composed of news- 
papers is adverse to solid thinking and dulling to the sense of 
beauty. Scorched and stony is the soil which newspaper read- 
ing has prepared to receive the seeds of genius.” 

The newspaper, then, we conclude, is like fire, a good servant 
but a bad master. Under wise control it will “ well support 
our age.” More and more widely may it reign, but only as 
vicegerent. The throne of influence belongs alone to a Chris- 
tian public sentiment, enlightened and assertive. Make that su- 
preme and all will go well with our beloved land. 
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REPLY BY J. J. SKORDALSVOLD, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


107. What is the attitude of the Scandinavian population of the United 
States toward practical church work and especially toward parochial schools ? 

In the Scandinavian countries the great reformation of the church was 
introduced .by the governments, and the Catholic faith succumbed to Lu- 
theranism almost without a struggle. Although the great mass of the people 
did not have a very distinct idea of the nature and range of this change, it 
remains an historical fact that no people seems to be more hopelessly lost 
to the Catholic Church than the Scandinavians ; and we may, therefore, 
justly consider those nations as Protestants, par excellence. 

In Germany, England, and France the masses of the people were shaken 
by profound religious movements at different times from the beginning of 
the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century. During the first 
half of the eighteenth century the revival work inaugurated by the German 
pietists also spread through the Scandinavian countries. At first it was 
pronounced and vigorous enough to incur the hate of the clergy of the 
established church, and the revivalists were subjected to a mild form of 
persecution ; but under the chilling influence of rationalism this movement 
was fast dying out towards the close of the century. 

Then came Hans Nilsen Hauge, the great lay preacher and evangelist of 
Norway. From 1797 to 1804 he wrote and distributed religious tracts, 
and preached in nearly every parish in the country, his physical and mental 
strength being so extraordinary that he occasionally walked twenty-five 
miles and preached four times in one day. He was arrested and let loose 
several times; but finally the government was thoroughly alarmed, and 
from 1804 to 1814 he was kept in confinement most of the time. This 
enormity seemed to put a check on his work ; but so profound had Hauge’s 
work of evangelization been, that the conscience of the Norwegian people 
was stirred up as never before ; and this plain man of the people has hada 
far greater influence on the Norwegians than any other man since the days 
of Luther, and he has done more than any other single man towards placing 
the Norwegians in such a peculiar and, in some respects at least, compara- 
tively prominent position among the nations of the modern world. 

We generally date the Norwegian immigration to this country from the 
year 1825 ; for in that year about forty Norwegians settled near Rochester, 
N. Y., under the leadership of Mr. Kling Pederson. This attempt was not 
very successful ; but some twelve years later the Norwegians commenced 
to settle aloug the Fox River in La Salle County, IIl.; and since that date a 
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continual stream has been pouring in from Norway, occasionally bringing as 
many as fifteen thousand in one year. On their arrival they were, of course, 
approached by non-Lutheran Christians who tried to persuade them to leave 
the Lutheran Church, but no headway was made in that direction. Dissen- 
sions were to come from a different source. In 1839 the lay preacher 
Elling Eielsen came to Fox River. This man is the greatest of the follow- 
ers of Hans Nilsen Hauge, and his influence on the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America can hardly be overestimated. The cardinal points of 
his preaching were repentance, forgiveness of sins, and a conscious, contin- 
ual communion with the living God. He had very little use for the dog- 
mas of the learned clergy, and he was actually hostile towards many features 
of the ritual of the established church. These differences were not great 
enough to scare his Lutheran countrymen away from him ; but they were 
great enough to give rise to a controversy which has kept the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America in a continual turmoil during the last fifty 
years. 

A few years after the arrival of Elling Eielsen the representatives of the 
state clergy of Norway also began to move in. If they could have stuck 
together they might possibly have carried the day. But it soon became 
evident that some of them sympathized with the lay preachers, and in the 
course of time the clergymen were to fight far more desperately among 
themselves than the lay preachers had ever fought them. The language 
used by the leading combatants reminds us of the days of Luther in 
Germany and of the religious controversies in England in the seventeenth 
century. “False prophets,” “apostates,” “heretics,” ete., were common 
epithets, and sometimes they would indulge in calling each other soul-de- 
stroyers,” “the faithful and zealous servants of the devil,” ete. 

Consequently the Norwegian Lutheran Church was split up into four dis- 
tinct organizations. The most conservative, and, for a period of thirty-five 
years, the strongest of them, was “the Norwegian Lutheran Synod.” In 
1887 about one half of this body withdrew and called themselves “the 
Brotherhood,” without, however, establishing any new organization. In 
June, 1890, ‘‘The Brotherhood” and two of the old organizations, “The 
Conference ” and “The Augustana Synod,” had a joint meeting in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. This was by far the most important event in the history 
of the Scandinavian churches of America ; about six hundred lay delegates 
and four hundred ministers were in attendance, and the three bodies just 
mentioned were merged into one society, “The United Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of America.” 

At present the Norwegian Lutheran Church is represented by the follow- 
ing organizations: 1. The United Norwegian Lutheran Church; 2. The 
Norwegian Synod, and 3. The Hauge Synod. The second of these empha- 
sizes the free grace of God, while the other two emphasize that man must 
accept this grace. As there are no serious differences between the United 
church and the Hauge church it is likely that they will be united in the 
future. Each of the three excels in certain lines of work : the first one in 
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missionary work, the contributions for home and foreign missions for the 

i year 1891 being $20,000 ; the second one in educational work, having estab- 

) lished half a dozen flourishing colleges and normal schools ; the third one 
i in maintaining a rugged, popular preaching of the gospel and in promot- 

ing a plain Christian life among the common people. This society is the 

direct spiritual offspring of the great Hauge and Eielsen. 

The Swedes who settled in Delaware in 1638-50 were supplied with min- 
isters from the fatherland during a period of nearly two hundred years, the 
first one being Rev. Reor Torkil, who arrived in Delaware in 1638, and the 
last one Rev. Dr. Nicolaus Collin, who died in Philadelphia in 1831. The 
most interesting monument of their church work during this period is the 
Old Swedes’ church in Philadelphia, which was dedicated in the year 1700, 
and is still kept in a tolerably good condition. During the first half of this 
century the language of the early colonists was gradually forgotten, and 
i their descendants joined other Protestant churches. Their church property, 
which is worth several million dollars, is now in the hands of the Episcopa- 
lians, and there is no organic connection between those early Swedish 
churches and the Scandinavian churches of our day. 

The modern influx of the Swedes dates from 1841-45. The vanguard 
settled around Pine Lake about thirty miles west of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
Swedish immigrants of those days were more influenced by non-Lutheran 
preachers than the Norwegians: Rev. G. Unonius did missionary work for 
the Episcopalians ; Rev. O. G. Hedstrim of the M. E. Church wielded a 
powerful influence on the Swedish immigrants by his untiring work in the 
| city of New York from 1845 to 1875; and in 1846 the notorious Erik 
: Janson established an ultra-religious communistic colony at Bishop Hill, IIL, 
whose members at first had implicit faith in him as a divine prophet, and 
which flourished about twenty-five years. 

Rev. P. W. Békman, who arrived in 1844 and settled at Pine Lake, Wis., 
was the first of the many hundreds of Swedish Lutheran ministers who 
have come to this country during the last fifty years and are now working 
in nearly every State and Territory in the Union. 

At least ninety-five per cent. of the Scandinavian immigrants are Lu- 
therans when they leave the old country. After their arrival here other 
denominations, especially the Baptists, Methodists, and Congregationalists, 
have worked very hard and, to a certain extent, successfully among them. 
But on the whole the difference was too great to affect the great mass of 
the people, the very names of those denominations being sufficient to scare 
away most of them. On the other hand, the Swedish Lutherans themselves 
have not been torn up by internal dissensions and doctrinal controversies to 
such an extent as the other Lutheran nationalities in the country. Accord- 
ingly, the bulk of them have gradually drifted into one great body, the 
Augustana Synod, and made that society almost synonymous with the Swe- 
dish Lutheran Church of America. Professor W. K. Frich describes it in 
the following glowing language : “ Firmly grounded in the doctrine of the 
gospel, indefatigable in promoting evangelical activity and spirituality, 
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and united as one man, the Augustana Synod has been wonderfully success- 
ful in preserving the Swedish people from fanaticism and gathering them 
into churches of their own faith.” Its theological seminary and college at 
Rock Island, Ill, ranks among the leading institutions of learning in the 
country and has at present about three hundred regular students.” 

It is the general policy of this synod to keep up parochial schools, while 
“for actual Christian instruction Sunday-schools are not counted because 
they are in most cases meetings for edification and encouragement ” (Rev. 
S. P. A. Lindblod, report to annual meeting at Jamestown, N. Y., 1890). 
Partially as a result of the Bennett law controversy in Wisconsin, the last 
annual meeting passed among others the following resolution: “ We pro- 
test most positively against all measures prohibiting the reading of the 
Bible in the common schools, and against all laws which directly or indi- 
rectly provide that the amount of knowledge which is necessary for a citi- 
zen shall be acquired in schools which are controlled by the State.” The 
same meeting also took the initial steps towards establishing a normal 
school for common as well as parochial school teachers. 

During the last few years quite a number of the local churches of the 
Augustana synod have been seriously disturbed by a movement inaugurated 
by P. Waldenstrém, at present one of the most powerful and influential 
men of Sweden. The followers of Waldenstrém have organized themselves 
into a society called “The Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant of Amer- 
ica.” They are much more demonstrative at their religious meetings than 
the average Scandinavian Lutheran, and they pay more attention to mis- 
sionary work than any other Scandinavian church organization in America. 
Last year they collected over $12,000 for missionary work, and they sup- 
port five missionaries in Alaska and two in China. Such great stress is 
laid on a practical Christian life that there is little or no time left for dog- 
matical discussions, and as the relation of the local churches to the Cove- 
nant is by no means strictly defined, there is a very friendly feeling between 
the Covenant and the American Congregationalists. The strict Lutherans 
regard this friendliness as a proof that the Covenant has fallen away from 
the “right faith ;’? but we venture to claim that the Waldenstrém move- 
ment is one of the greatest blessings which have fallen to the lot of the 
Swedes in the nineteenth century. 

Numerically the Danes are much weaker than the Swedes and Norwe- 
gians of this country. The bulk of them are organized into two separate 
Lutheran synods ; each of these supports a theological seminary, and one 
of them four high schools in the Northwestern States. Under the leader- 
ship of Rev. P. C. Trandberg, a few Danes have approached the Congrega- 
tionalists without, however, leaving the Lutheran Church, and Rev. Trand- 
berg has just opened an independent theological seminary in Chicago. 

The leading Lutheran theological seminaries are: Augsburg Seminary 
(now United Church), Minneapolis, Minn., with seventy-two theological 
students. This is a very prosperous institution, and has an endowment 
fund of $115,000, to which at least 15,000 persons have contributed ; Rock 
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Island Seminary (Sw. Augustana) with thirty-six theological students ; 
Luther Seminary (Norw. Synod), Minneapolis, Minn., with forty-five theo- 
logical students ; and Red Wing Seminary (Norw. Hauge Synod) with seven- 
teen theological students. All of these, with the exception of one, also 
have college departments with hundreds of students. 

Having sprung up in this country, the Scandinavian non-Lutheran (Meth- 
odist, Baptist, ete.) churches differ so little from their English and Amer- 
ican prototypes that it is superfluous to say anything about their general 
character and work. The strongest of these are the Swedish Methodists 
with a membership of 16,000. They have a national organization of their 
own ; but nearly one half of the churches are connected with the different 
American Methodist conferences. The second in strength are the Swedish 
Baptists with a membership of 15,500. The Norwegian and Danish Bap- 
tists have been working very hard during the last few years, and their total 
membership now exceeds 4,500. 

The Scandinavian Methodists have departments of their own at the theo- 
logical seminary in Evanston, Ill., and the Seandinavian Baptists have six 
professors at the theological seminary at Morgan Park, IIl. 

Rev. Kristofer Janson, the Norwegian poet, has organized and is at pres- 
ent the pastor of half a dozen Norwegian Unitarian churches in and around 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A couple of thousand of Scandinavian Adventists are scattered all over 
the Northwest, and they have a religious monthly published at Battle Creek, 
Mich. It must be considered a blot on the name of the Scandinavians that 
several thousands of them have joined the Mormon church ; but the other 
denominations have, by means of persistent missionary work in Salt Lake 
City and other parts of Utah, succeeded in reconverting a goodly number 
of them. 

The Presbyterians are doing successful missionary work among the Scan- 
dinavians in Minneapolis, Minn., and their Sunday-schools for Scandinavian 
children at that place have done much good. During the last few years 
the Congregationalists have also done some fine work in a few of the larger 
cities, especially in Chicago and Minneapolis. 

Although the great mass of Scandinavian church people in this country 
maintain separate organizations, from five to ten thousand of them belong 
to American churches. 

The most recent official statistics that are available are incorporated in 
the following table, in which the summaries ought to be perhaps one tenth 
larger to represent the actual facts at the latest dates. 
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STATISTICS. 
| | gel r 
Ministers. ag | Churches. | bat 
LUTHERANS. 
United Norwegian. 270 81,000 700 | $1,500,000 
Swedish Augustana. 308 80,000 615 2,650,000 
Norwegian Synod. 185 50,000 530 1,260,000 
Norwegian Hauge Synod. 60 10,000 130 200,000 
Swedish Mission Covenant. 135 7,500 85 500,000 
Danish Synods. 76 17,700 200 275,000 
METHODISTS. 
Swedish Methodists. 110 16,000 200 720,000 
Norwegian-Danish Methodists. 128 5,000 85 250,000 
BAPTISTS. 
Swedish Baptists. 180 15,500 200 275,000 
Norwegian-Danish Baptists. 25 4,500 45 100,000 
All others, estimated. 123 16,000 150 175,000 
1,600 303,200 2,940 | $7,905,000 














On the whole, the Sunday-schools are in such a condition that they can- 
not well be reduced to anything like fair and impartial statistics. Many of 
the Lutherans seem to be slow in grasping the legitimate necessity of the 
American Sunday-school, and are making great sacrifices in maintaining 
parochial schools, but a large proportion of them, especially among the Nor- 
wegians, are building up Sunday-schools as fast as the circumstances will 
permit, and the Scandinavian Methodists and Baptists devote fully as much 
attention to this important work as any other American church. 
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J AMES RussELL LOWELL’S culmination as poet is undoubtedly 
to be found in his Commemoration Ode, read at Harvard Uni- 
versity, July 21, 1865. This is the greatest single poem of the 
most crowded and strenuous period of American history. It is, 
however, not the only great poem of the Civil War. Forceythe 
Wilson’s “In State,” which Mr. Emerson republished in his 
Parnassus, and Sidney Lanier’s “ Psalm of the West,” which 
is easily the noblest of his productions, compete closely with the 
Commemoration Ode. The three, together with the best War 
Lyrics of Whittier, are the crowning poetical products of the 
momentous era of the war for the abolition of slavery and the 
preservation of the American republic. 

As humorist in American literature, Mr. Lowell is unques- 
tionably unsurpassed. But here, too, he appears as statesman 
and reformer, as well as poet. His “ Biglow Papers” and espe- 
cially his “ Jonathan to John ” draw their inspiration from top- 
ics of patriotic interest. On the whole, those poems of his 
which by common consent are now valued highest present him 
to posterity as a great patriot, publicist, and reformer, as 
well as a great poet. Such he has been to his contemporaries. 
He has been eminent as statesman, reformer, poet, humorist, and 
critic, but not as an orator. His prose style has been criticised 
for excess of ornament; but in his speeches in England this 
defect is by no means prominent. 

It is a memorable fact in Mr. Lowell’s career as a poet as it 
was in that of Mr. Phillips as an orator, that each was in a large 
degree made a reformer by his wife. Mr. Lowell’s ancestry had 
held public positions in Massachusetts for many generations. 
He was naturally of a conservative disposition. Maria White, 
the daughter of one of the most prominent citizens of Water- 
town, adjoining Cambridge, added to the charm of personal 
beauty and a thoughtful and poetic nature, great strength and 
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fervor of moral convictions and ardent sympathy with the anti- 
slavery movement. She was a pupil of Margaret Fuller. She 
had a brother who appeared often as a lecturer on the same 
platform with Frederick Douglass and other abolitionists and 
with leading temperance agitators. It has been very justly said 
of Mr. Lowell that his love made him a poet and his wife made 
him a reformer. 

After her death, October 27, 1853, his zeal for even the anti- 
slavery cause was thought for a while to have sensibly cooled ; 
but it flamed out again when the war drew nigh and especially 
when the terrible bereavements it produced touched his own 
home. After three of his own nephews — Gen. C. R. Lowell, 
Lieut. G. G. Lowell and Lieut. G. G. Putnam — had fallen in 
the struggle a-new impulse appeared to be given to his produc- 
tiveness as a poet. 

No one understood American institutions better than he. 
No one ever challenged and secured more respect for them at 
home and abroad than he did, both as man of letters and as 
man of affairs. This fact, in spite of all the indecency of par- 
tisan criticism which has been lavished upon him in recent years 
for his political independence, can never be questioned — and, 
as we believe, will constitute on the whole his crowning glory 
with posterity as it certainly does with his contemporaries. 

But he was also the poet of nature; and, to a degree unfor- 
tunately rare with the Cambridge school of literary leaders, he 
was the poet of the religious sentiments. His international 
fame, in spite of his being Minister to Spain and England, was 
not as great as Emerson’s, or Mrs. Stowe’s, or Cooper’s, but 
he is mourned in the Mother Islands as in the United States. 
He has died too early, and a sense of profound bereavement in 
his departure falls on the whole English-speaking world. 


PROFESSOR STEARNS’S paper read before the Pan-Congrega- 
tional Council at London, and reproduced in this number of 
Our Day, has many admirable qualities, but we by no means 
indorse it as an accurate account of the present tendencies of 
thought among American Congregationalists. He exaggerates, 
in our opinion, the influence of the eccentric views of a few 
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teachers of the vagary of probation after death upon the body 
of Congregational churches as a whole in both the West and 
the East. The American Board has repeatedly repudiated that 
teaching. No newspaper in any true sense representing the 
denomination champions it, and only one such newspaper toler- 
ates it. No theological seminary except one, has been brought 
to its support. That single seminary has several professors in 
it who are now in court on a charge of perversion of funds. 
We by no means admit, as Professor Stearns seems to imply, 
that the thought of the Congregational churches tends to em- 
phasize the silence of Scripture and to adopt the posture of 
agnosticism on the great questions of eschatology. Most of our 
American Congregational churches are in hearty sympathy with 
the scholarly orthodoxy of such celebrated teachers as Henry 
B. Smith and Edwards A. Park. They are of the New School, 
but by no means of the New Departure, in their theology. 
Dr. Noble’s trenchant demand for a really self-consistent Chris- 
tocentric theology and Dr. Goodwin’s inspiring eulogy of the 
practical faith of the Pilgrim and Puritan fathers are heartily 
approved by the immense majority of the theological teachers 
and successful preachers who are bearing the heat and burden 
of the day in the present religious conflicts of America. So, 
too, are the sentiments of Dr. Brand’s remarkable paper on 
Sacerdotalism read at the council and of Dr. Joseph Parker’s 
characteristically eloquent address at the close of this memora- 
ble convention. Church-members rule Congregational churches ; 
Independency is not held to orthodoxy by bishops or presbyters. 
The practical abolition of all tests of doctrine in the admission 
of church-members to Congregational churches might soon 
place these organizations under the control of Unitarians or 
Universalists. We regret, therefore, that such abolition of 
tests was proposed by one American delegate. He seems to 
have been far too much influenced by occasionally lax English 
example in this matter. Practical American sagacity has long 
ago decided that virtual creedlessness is an unsafe and may 
easily become a disastrous polity. 


GENERAL MorGan, commissioner of Indian affairs, has put 
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an end to all official relations between his bureau and the bu- 
reaus of Catholic Indian missions. This is a new proof of his 
courage and his common sense. It is quite possible that his 
course may be misunderstood by many who have found, hith- 
erto, good reason to admire his management of the Indian Bu- 
reau; but if this be so, it will be due to the willful misconstrue- 
tion and misrepresentation of his action by Roman Catholic 
leaders, and by press correspondents subservient to them. Al- 
ready false reports have been sent out from Washington, some 
of them manufactured by a known employee of the Catholic 
bureau, to the effect that General Morgan was making war on 
the Catholic Church and on the Indian schools taught under 
contract by that church’s priests. This is wholly a fabrication, 
and newspaper readers need not hesitate to brand it as such, 
wherever and whenever they see it. As a matter of fact, in 
the two years of Commissioner Morgan’s administration, the 
Catholic schools have received more money than ever before, 
and he has given over to their use for the current year a con- 
siderably larger sum than was given them in 1890. The official 
statement for the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1891, shows 
that the whole amount given by the government to various re- 
ligious bodies, for instruction of Indian youth, was $570,218. 
Of this total sum, the Catholic church received $363,349, leav- 
ing $206,869 to be divided among eight other denominations 
interested in this educational work. For the year 1891-92, 
Congress has allowed $535,000 for the maintenance of all con- 
tract schools by all denominations ; and, in making the appor- 
tionment of funds, Commissioner Morgan expressed a willing- 
ness to allow over $400,000 for the Catholic schools. But the 
Catholic bureau formally demanded $450,000, and because this 
was not granted, it permitted one of its attachés to give out for 
publication a bitter attack on the commissioner personally, and 
an untruthful criticism of his official programme. The appro- 
priations, however, speak for themselves, and prove that, instead 
of discriminating against Catholic contract schools, the Indian 
bureau under General Morgan, following the custom of former 
administrations, has given them the lion’s share of the influence 
and the cash, leaving for Protestant churches comparatively in- 
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significant sums. It is true that, when General Morgan became 
commissioner, he openly declared his conviction that the Indians 
ought to be educated in non-partisan and non-sectarian govern- 
ment schools; just such publie schools as white children attend 
in all our States. But at the same time he, with equal emphasis 
and distinctness, said he had no intention or desire to interfere 
with the contract schools already in operation, so long as they 
should be properly conducted by the church teachers. While 
not disposed to authorize new contract schools, he would not 
hamper or disturb the old ones, but the rather would give them 
cordial support in all good work. This attitude, openly assumed 
at the start, General Morgan has consistently maintained ; and 
no charge of hostility to church schools, least of all to Catholic 
church schools, can be made good against him. 


TuE trouble that the commissioner has had with the Catholic 
bureau at Washington must be considered on its own merits, 
although the bureau is evidently anxious to make its cause 
appear to be that of the schools. The schools are to be sup- 
ported as heretofore, but contracts have been made with some 
of them, and will be made with the others, directly. It is the 
needless and annoying intervention of the Catholic bureau 
which is to be done away with, and therein lies the whole and 
sole reason for Catholic attacks on the commissioner. This bu- 
reau of Catholic Indian missions is a peculiar institution, serv- 
ing as a convenient organ or medium of influence, whenever, 
for any reason, the Catholic Church desires to bring pressure 
to bear upon any department of the government. The bureau 
is in close communication with the cardinal at Baltimore, and 
with a powerful clique of high ecclesiastics. It is a gatherer 
and disseminator of political information, most of which is col- 
ored to suit its purpose. It is maintained for the convenience 
of the Catholic hierarchy, and has no legitimate reason for 
existence, as far as the contract schools are concerned. The 
bureau, of course, has been very efficient in securing larger and 
larger appropriations for these schools, and in lobbying against 
measures designed to improve and multiply government schools. 
But this is not a proper or praiseworthy function. General Mor- 
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gan has truthfully suggested that this bureau has no claim 
whatever upon this office, that it is not essential for the opera- 
tion of the contract system, and that no other church has such 
an agency at the seat of government. It is not claimed that 
the bureau is a beneficiary of the government, directly. It does 
not take any of the money designed for the schools, and appro- 
priate it to its own use and support. Its expenses are provided 
for by private contributions, or out of the funds of the church 
it serves. Its connection with the Catholic schools has been, in 
part, that of a middleman, receiving the money from the gov- 
ernment and passing it on to the schools; but, at the same time, 
it has made all the school contracts, and consequently has vir- 
tually controlled the schools in the name of the all-powerful 
church. For two years past its attitude has been so arrogant, 
and so distinctly hostile to the Indian office, that its existence 
in Washington has become an intolerable offense. It has 
heaped all manner of abuse upon the Indian commissioner, and 
has sought to thwart his plans by appealing to both the admin- 
istrative and legislative departments of the government. It has 
employed and encouraged writers for the press, who have de- 
nounced the commissioner as “a perjurer, a bigot, a pagan, a 
dishonored soldier, a persecutor, a corrupter of morals, and a 
destroyer of the faith.” It was because it thus went to shame- 
ful extremes, assumed unwarranted authority, interfered with 
the operations of the Indian office, and made itself a nuisance 
generally, that Commission Morgan has decided to ignore the 
Catholic bureau hereafter, in his yn ial dealings with is ‘Cath- 
olic contract schools. Wherever his position is rightly under- 
stood, it is certain to commend itself to all unprejudiced citizens. 


THE tablet in memory of Rev. John Robinson, the pastor of 
the Pilgrim Fathers in Holland, was unveiled at Leyden, July 
24, in the presence of a large number of Americans and Eng- 
lish, most of them from the International Council in London, 
and representatives of other nationalities. As the tablet was 
unveiled the American, British, and Dutch flags were raised and 
the bands played the “ Star Spangled Banner,” “ God Save the 


Queen,” and the Dutch national anthem in succession. The 
VOL, VIII. — NO. 45. 16 
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address was delivered by Rev. Chas. Ray Palmer, D. D., on the 
part that Robinson had played in the struggle for liberty dur- 
ing the religious persecutions in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The best monument to his memory was not the tablet, 
but the great republic that owed to him its origin. After 
prayer by Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D., of Chicago, Dr. Palmer 
committed the memorial to the care of the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners of Leyden, and the burgomaster on their behalf accepted 
the trust. An address was also made by Professor Kuenen, 
who said that the ceremony would but serve as a bond to unite 
still more closely the Reformed Churches of the New and Old 
Worlds. The spot where the tablet is placed is opposite to the 
site of the house where Robinson lived and died, and where prob- 
ably the Pilgrims were in the habit of meeting for worship. 


THE recent suppression of prize fights in St. Paul is, in many 
ways, a most impressive study in municipal reform. Five days 
before the victory it would have been hard to find a city in 
which the rumsellers and the rabble had more undisputed con- 
trol, or in which pastors and good citizens were more disheart- 
ened. At least three times within as many years attempts to 
close the Sunday saloons had failed. Archbishop Ireland had 
cooperated with Protestant pastors and laymen in these efforts, 
to no purpose. The mayor had flatly refused again and again 
to enforce the law; also those against Sunday theatres, and 
Sunday base ball, which last he sanctioned by his presence. 
The leading ladies of the city had circulated a petition for the 
closing of the Sunday theatres, directed to their proprietors, 
only to have their petition cast aside with secant courtesy. <A 
clerk having become insane through gambling, his employer 
had prosecuted the proprietor of the gambling house, only to 
see him acquitted against evidence. As in many other cities, 
the folly of running city politics on national party lines had 
allowed the toughs to control both parties and so all parts 
of the city government, whichever party might win. A union 
meeting for nine leading churches, to hear an address on Sab- 
bath reform, had been arranged for the Sabbath evening before 
“the fight,” but no one could be found who had any encourage- 
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ment for the proposal to organize once more even to rescue the 
Rest Day. 

However, on Saturday evening, a score of pastors and laymen 
met as a forlorn hope, to see if the insult to St. Paul in select- 
ing it as the scene of a national prize fight, a “sport” which 
had been driven even from the rice swamps of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, could not yet be repelled. The very proposal to 
have the fight in St. Paul suggests that where Sunday lawless- 
ness is allowed every other child of anarchy expects to have 
a free field. Gambling and impurity had so reasoned, and 
rightly, and why should not a prize fight also be welcome ? 

But when bad and worse lead to worst, those who have been 
saying, “ We can’t” are driven to say,“ We must.” Satan 
outwits himself when he drives discouraged saints into a corner 
where they can no longer flee and so must fight. The Saturday 
night conference decided to call a public indignation meeting 
for Monday night. The notices were given in the pulpits next 
day. The great Sabbath reform meeting prepared the way for 
it. Monday night the most hopeful went to the hall with mis- 
givings, fearing that the citizens were too hopeless to protest in 
force. But the seven thousand that hated Baal came to light. 
The public sentiment that was thought to be lacking was 
found to be only waiting for leadership, as is the case, doubtless, 
in many other gang-ruled cities. The meeting denounced the 
prize - fighters; still more the “respectable” citizens, includ- 
ing the managing editors of the two leading papers, who had 
invited them under the name of an “ athletic club,” following 
the lead of a notorious gambler ; most of all the mayor who 
had consented to the proposed enthronement of lawlessness in- 
stead of forbidding it. They appealed from the mayor as a 
rebel against the state laws to state sovereignty in the governor, 
who, by proclamation, called on the sheriff as a state officer, on 
penalty of dismission, to enforce the state law, and, on his re- 
quest, gave him a regiment of troops as state police for the pur- 
pose. Even when the governor had issued his proclamation, 
the rebellious editors and the mayor insisted that the fight should 
go on, and not until the soldiers were actually ordered out was 
this rebellion of the city government against the state sup- 
pressed. 
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Thus the people of St. Paul, good and bad alike, learned a 
geography lesson which both needed to learn, namely, that St. 
Paul is in the State of Minnesota and subject to its laws, and 
entitled to the protection of the State when the mayor abdicates 
his oath. There is all over the land an exaggerated estimate of 
the powers of a mayor which it is hoped this incident will cor- 
rect. He should execute the laws. That is what he is made 
the city’s executive for. But if he does not, prosecutions may 
be initiated by the sheriff, by the city or county attorney, or by 
the citizens or by a citizen, or by the governor indirectly through 
proclamation. It was the prosecuting attorney in Cincinnati, 
with a good judge, the sheriff in Denver, that closed the Sun- 
day saloons, despite the mayor’s leadership, in both cases, of 
the personal deviltry party. Every State should have a law 
like that of Minnesota, providing not for impossible impeach- 
ment only of a public officer who refuses or neglects to enforce 
the law, but for his criminal punishment in the courts, by for- 
feiture of his bond and deposition from office. St. Paul citi- 
zens, now encouraged by victory and organized into a Rest Day 
League and a Law Enforcement League, have this mighty law 
as a weapon to compel their officers to enforce the laws against 
Sunday saloons, gambling, and impurity. They now propose, 
having slain Goliath, to rout the other Philistines. Even the 
city papers, not one of which helped to put down the pugilism, 
— now forever banished from the State, — encourage somewhat 
the new efforts at reform with a changefulness that would bring 
a blush to a New England weathervane, and suggestive of the 
need of newspaper reform as a part of municipal reform every- 
where. 


ADVANCED and sound principles of reform were emphatically 
indorsed by the resolutions of the Tenth National Temperance 
Convention, held at Saratoga July 15 and 16. We call especial 
attention to these utterances of enlightened and conservative 
men as striking the right key-notes. The sixth resolution has 
much political significance. 


The following were elected permanent officers of the convention : 
E. H. Clapp, Massachusetts, chairman ; Rev. Dr. A. G. Lawson, New 
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Jersey, Mrs. M. C. Leavitt, Massachusetts, and Mrs. E. J. Phinney, 
Ohio, vice-presidents ; J. N. Stearns, New York, Rev. A. Winter, 
Connecticut, and Mr. H. C. Campbell, Pennsylvania, secretaries. 

The following committees were appointed : — 

Business: Rev. Dr. T. L. Poulson, New York; Rev. B. F. Lane, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. H. C. Campbell, Pennsylvania; J. H. Kellogg, 
New York, and Charles E. Hart, Connecticut. 

Finance: H. B. Metcalf, R. I.; Rev. D. C. Babcock, N. H.; Rev. 
Hugh Montgomery, Mass. ; Mrs. E. A. Mickle, N. J.; M. M. Evan- 
son, Pa. 

Resolutions : Ex-Gov. D. H. Goddell, N. H.; H. B. Metcalf, R. I. ; 
James Black, Pa.; Samuel Dickie, Mich.; Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, 
Mass. ; A. M. Powell, N. Y.; Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Iowa; Rev. Dr. 
W.N. Brodbeck, Mass.; Rev. A. J. Kynett, Pa.; Rev. S. H. Archi- 
bald, Vt.; Rev. Dr. G. W. Hughey, Mo.; S. B. Ransom, N. J.; J. 
W. Manning, Ct.; Rev. R. D. Munger, N. Y.; Rev. J. Blanchard, Ill. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The tenth national temperance convention, like its predecessors, 
without partisan or sectarian bias, reverently acknowledging its alle- 
giance to Almighty God, and devoutly thankful to Him for the degree 
of success attained by the temperance reform, and invoking his con- 
tinued guidance, declares its attitude and expresses its convictions as 
follows : — 

1. We hold that total abstinence from the use of intoxicating bever- 
ages is the duty of the individual, and legal suppression of the liquor 
traffic is the duty of the state. 

2. We condemn the licensing of the liquor traffic for beverage pur- 
poses. We believe the license system is wrong in principle, utterly 
fails to restrict the volume of the traffic, and entails upon the people 
financial burdens vastly in excess of the revenue paid. License, high 
or low, is bad in morals, bad in finance, bad in polities, a sin against 
God, a crime against man, a disgrace and a peril to Christian civil- 
ization. 

3. The general government in receiving revenue from the liquor 
traffic yields to that traffic a moral support, and by its bonded ware- 
house system extends to the traffic special financial aid. We declare 
our conviction that the system of levying revenue taxes upon intoxicat- 
ing liquors should be entirely abolished. 

4. As the defenders of the liquor traffic are solidly and widely organ- 
ized for political purposes, and uniformly cast their votes and influ- 
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ence for the protection of their business, in utter disregard of the wel- 
fare of the people, we believe that all good citizens should be equally 
zealous and persistent, by united effort at the ballot-box, to accom- 
plish the suppression of this evil traffic. 

5. The solidity, corruption, and despotism of the saloon in politics 
imperatively demand a closer alliance of all good citizens, without 
respect of parties or creeds. To this end we earnestly advise the early 
and permanent organization, in every community where practicable, 
of citizens’ leagues, which shall seek alliance with each other through 
county, state, and national organizations, and unitedly confront the 
liquor power, anywhere and everywhere, until it shall be driven from 
the political parties which it has humiliated and disgraced, and the 
civilization of which it is the most conspicuous reproach. 

6. Holding the prohibition reform to be greater both in magnitude 
and importance than any other question now before the American 
people, we believe that no friend of the suppression of the liquor traffic 
ought by voice, vote, or pen to support any candidate or political party 
committed to the unrighteous policy of perpetuating the liquor traffic 
under any system of taxation or license. 

7. We rejoice in the success that has attended the effort to provide 
scientific temperance instruction in schools and colleges, and gratefully 
recognize the services of the noble women who have devotedly labored 
for the accomplishment of this result. We would emphasize the need 
of thorough education as to the blighting influence of the alcoholic 
drink habit in destroying health, retarding prosperity, corrupting pol- 
ities, and debasing morals. 

8. That education in the nature and effects of intoxicating liquors is 
demanded for the removal of prevailing ignorance; we urge all Chris- 
tian churches, pastors, and teachers to continued efforts for such educa- 
tion by sermons, lectures, formation of church and Sunday-school tem- 
perance societies, the formation of libraries of the publications of the 
National Temperance Society and Publication House and the Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Association, and all like publications covering 
all aspects of the question, now so cheaply and abundantly provided. 

9. Recognizing the earnest and courageous efforts of the women of 
this country for the suppression of the liquor traffic, and realizing that 
they labor under great disadvantage, deprived as they are of the citi- 
zen’s weapon of defense, the ballot, we express our conviction that this 
disability should be removed. 

10. That we reaffirm the action of the National Convention of 1868, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio: “That the church of the living God, the pillar 
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and ground of truth, is, by its constitution and covenant, a living pro- 
test against intemperance, the use of and traffic in intoxicating drinks 
being incompatible with true piety, and its members and ministers are 
true to their sacred obligations only when they do their utmost to 
exterminate this evil from the land.” 

11. We charge the drink-sellers with persistent violation of both the 
human and divine law providing a weekly day of rest. We urge 
determined resistance to such practices and design and the mainte- 
nance of a quiet Sunday as an inheritance precious to ourselves and 
our children. 

12. The successful effort of the liquor trades in preventing the pas- 
sage in the House of Representatives of the United States of the In- 
quiry Liquor Commission bill, approved seven times by the United 
States Senate during a period of twenty years, deserves condemnation, 
and is convincing proof that the liquor traffickers know that their busi- 
ness will not bear the light of investigation, and that they have no 
satisfactory, moral, scientific, historic, political, or economic defense to 
the array of charges brought against their traffic as destructive of vir- 
tue, industry, and the common good of the country. We therefore 
urge the National Temperance Society to renewed efforts to secure 
from Congress a Commission of Inquiry, such as has been heretofore 
petitioned for. We gratefully recognize the valuable services of sena- 
tors and representatives who gave such Commission of Inquiry their 
support. 

13. Whereas the non-alcoholic treatment in the practice of medi- 
cine has been justified by its results in the London Temperance Hos- 
pital and in the National Temperance Hospital at Chicago, we desire 
to urge such treatment upon the attention of all the people, and con- 
gratulate the management of these institutions upon the success that 
has attended their efforts to reform the practice of medicine in this 
important regard. 

14. That the National Temperance Society be requested and em- 
powered to call another national temperance convention whenever in 
their judgment it shall seem expedient so to do. 


Mr. Dickey moved to strike out the fifth resolution, but after 
a discussion it was adopted by a vote of 92 to 56, and the whole 
report was adopted. 


ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


The tenth National Temperance Convention, representing many 
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temperance organizations, state and national, and various religious 
bodies, in session in Saratoga, N. Y., asks earnestly your attention to 
the perils involved to our beloved country in the prevalent, injurious, 
social drinking usages, in the making and vending of intoxicating bev- 
erages, and in the present attitude of the organized, law-defying, rebel- 
lious oligarchy of brewers, distillers, and saloon-keepers. 

Scientific research, divine admonition, and human experience all 
concur in a common warning against the beverage use of intoxicants 
as needless and harmful. The liquor traffic imposes enormous avoid- 
able economic burdens upon individuals, families, and the state. It 
is chief among the producing causes of poverty, vice, and crime. The 
saloon is a centre of irreligion, impurity, anarchy, and misrule. 

The large influx of ignorant foreigners, bringing with them the Old 
World drinking customs, is an evil of threatening proportions. The 
purity of the American home, the preservation of the American Sab- 
bath, and the maintenance of good government, especially in cities, 
are all jeopardized. 

This convention, therefore, in the name of God and humanity, 
appeals to thoughtful men and women in all parts of the land to 
abstain from the use of intoxicants, and from providing them to others 
on all social and festive occasions; and it urges all citizens and voters, 
irrespective of partisan political associations, to combine in primary 
meetings, and at the polls, to insure the overthrow of the iniquitous 
liquor oligarchy by the selection and election of legislators and execu- 
tive officers, state and national, favorable to the immediate and entire 
prohibition of the manufacture, importation, and sale of all alcoholic 
beverages throughout our national domain. 

E. H. Crapr, Chairman. 
J. N. Stearns, Secretary. 
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